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THE ROLE OF PHILOSOPHY IN 
SOCIAL CRISIS 


E. JORDAN 


r SHE role of philosophy in time of crisis is the same as 
its role at any other time. A crisis only emphasizes the 
practical aspect of philosophy. Its normal function is 

to keep humanity’s corporate head on straight. To perform this 

function it operates to maintain systems of critically clarified 
basic ideas. An idea is a symbolic representation of an aspect of 
objective structure where objective structure means systems of 
objects in relations of mutuality—mutuality of causal and logi- 
cal dependence, mutuality of value implications, mutuality of 
nisus toward ends through active functioning. Systems of ob- 
jects structured through their own inherent spontaneity consti- 
tute nature. Systems of objects structured by the operation of a 
spontaneity under the guidance of intelligence constitute cul- 
ture. An object so structured is individual, and corporate, is 
what it is as it occupies a status in both systems at once. In 
this case we call the object a “public object”; and the realm of 
occupancy in both the status of nature and the status of culture 
is designated ‘the public.” This public is the substantial reality 
implied in all uses of the term “practical” and is the object 
matter of politics. Problems relative to the nature of the con- 
stitution of the public are problems of political theory. Prob- 
lems relative to the growth and maintenance of the constitution 
of the public are problems of practical politics. The public in 
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empirical terms is the ‘“‘state”’ or the “status” of public structure 
under empirical conditions. The systems of effective means to 
the growth and maintenance of the constitution of the state, 
where institutionalized, are called “government.” The process 
of applying principles derived from political theorizing to the 
control of growth and maintenance functions in the state is 
“legislation.” 

An element of public structure organized by its own law to 
perform a specific function within the state is called an “‘institu- 
tion.”” For example, a nucleus of the elements of the work ac- 
tivity, corporately structured by its own law within a system of 
natural and cultural objects, is called an “industry,” an object 
of peculiar importance in practical politics; and the function and 
process of work institutionalized by law within this corporate 
structure with respect to the whole public is Industry as a uni- 
versal; an idea which becomes an essential concept in theo- 
retical politics. It is to be observed that politics has no subject 
matter of its own; politics is the theory, that is, the thought 
action, the legislation, that supplies the system of principles for 
maintaining order among institutions. 

Within these institutions one factor of great importance is the 
individual human being; but, as far as politics are concerned, all 
aspects of his importance accrue to him by virtue of his place 
and function as one element among many in the institutional 
structure. I do not believe that the question as to what is this 
place and function of the individual in the institutional struc- 
ture is at all well understood in the political theory of modern 
times; I do believe that for the elements of the solution of the 
problem we shall have to go back to the classical politics of the 
Greeks and Romans. I say for the elements of principle we 
must go back to the classical systems; but for the specific ele- 
ments of content we shall have to dig our solutions out of the 
virgin soil of existing political fact. And I believe that modern 
political theory has been all along—certainly is now—entirely 
mistaken as to what it is that constitutes the elementary politi- 
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cal fact. The assumption that the elementary fact of politics 
is the inner will of the individual human being, or that it is that 
will pluralized and compounded in a mystical general will, is the 
major premise of modern political theory. It is false; and its 
falseness has worked corruption into the vitals of every modern 
state and is now bringing them all to a common dissolution. 

This is the illusion around which the modern democratic state 
has vegetated; and it is the submerged rock upon which the 
democratic constitution is now threatened with breakup. Or 
rather, what it is showing is that the so-called democratic state 
has not now and possibly has never had an appropriate constitu- 
tion. It is not the Fascist, not the Nazi, not the Communist, 
who is destroying democracy; if democracy is threatened with 
disintegration, it is so by its own disease—the false maxim that 
is built into its constitution. Of course, all these statements are 
premised on the proposition that we are all lovers of democracy. 
And they imply that we will try to understand it. 

Stated in philosophical language, this maxim—the political 
primacy of the individual will—is the hypothesis that reality is a 
state of mind. This idea is not peculiar to politics—politics has 
no subject matter of its own—but was formulated out of his- 
torical antecedents within the currents of modern religious, in- 
dustrial, social, and economic activity, and the thought which 
this activity occasioned. The maxim degenerated out of what 
has been the foundation principle of all genuine philosophy 
from Anaxagoras on—reality is ideal. This the empiricist cor- 
rupted into reality is an idea; and this the subjectivist motive 
of our modern culture in politics, ethics, and religion has further 
distorted into reality is a state of mind. The tragedy of all 
philosophy of the modern period is its assumption that its proper 
method is psychology, and that is still true, still more tragically 
true, now that the psychology so used is called “logic.” As far 
as the public order is concerned, this method has nothing 
whatever to say. And sociology is saying it for our legal and 
political thought. 
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But we have said that the role of philosophy in any time is to 
keep ideas straight. All ideas of practice are political ideas. 
They all refer to the metaphysics of ethics, where all ideas are 
practical and have their ground in institutional structure. It is 
then this structure that is the ultimate object for politics. 

Politics, then, is constitution building; and constitutions are 
built by a proper fitting-together under law of the institutions 
that make up the structure of public life. Constitutions are 
neither built nor maintained by the mystic fiat of any mind or 
of any combination of minds. If we are to hold to the use of the 
idea of will as explanatory concept in politics, it will have to be 
redefined in terms of the ordered and integrated momentums of 
institutions working together in the public body—the corporate 
or objective will. The political will of a state is this corporate 
will expressed in the creative urge toward public ends and is con- 
stituted of the various corporate urgencies of its constituent 
institutions. The church, the school, industry, the family, all 
these, when harmonized in their corporate intent, that is, when 
their interrelations define the design of a structure, constitute 
the state. And this corporate intent is the will of the state. The 
will of the state is not the mystic sum of the mystic pulses of 
energy of human beings. At the point where a definition of will 
is required we are at the bottom of ethics, and the problem is one 
of metaphysics. 

The problems of politics are therefore philosophical problems, 
and the method of politics is the method of philosophy—logic. 
Politics is not a social science; in the sense of the terms normally 
accepted it is neither ‘‘social’’ nor “‘science.”’ It is thus not ac- 
cessible to scientific method, so that there is no such thing as 
political science. The problems of politics are not problems of 
fact, or of any generalizations on facts derived by empirical 
methods. They are problems of law, and law is intelligible only 
through the functioning of the legislating intelligence. The 
tragic illustration of the distinction made here lies in the history 
of modern democracy. Once more, we all love democracy. It 
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discloses that democracy has regarded its function to be one of 
determining empirically an ultimate method; the assumption 
that the whole meaning of politics lies in determining the modus 
operandi of the ‘‘common will,’ so that democracy is merely and 
solely a means for giving expression ad hoc to the political proc- 
ess, for finding specific instruments through which the “‘com- 
mon”’ will could express itself in particular cases. So it has be- 
come common to describe democracy as the ‘‘method of the 
good life,” and to recommend it as such. And to this character- 
ization of democracy there can be no objection at all. 

But if this is a proper characterization of democracy, then 
democracy is not a politics. It does not contemplate a polity; it 
designs no constitution. It offers no suggestions as to the nature 
or the structure of the state, no hints as to how the functioning 
institutions of life are to be organized into a corporately inte- 
grated whole, no picture at all of that order which is the ground 
of all meanings in political or public life. Hence, a constitution 
has to be made for it artificially and fitted on to it externally. 
And it neither has offered nor can offer any suggestions on these 
vital questions; it neither has offered nor can offer a hint as to 
the nature of the order upon which depends its own successful 
operation as a method; it can furnish itself with no solid founda- 
tion upon which its own functioning could secure its own con- 
tinuity. Democracy carries in itself, therefore, the seeds of dis- 
solution, and this weakness becomes tragic in political practice 
as the persisting tendency to corruption—a tendency which 
modern business has learned so well to take advantage of—and 
explains why democracy has become so sacred a symbol to the 
businessman, and why oligarchy has constituted the modern 
state in the name of democracy. 

Democracy then gives us and can give us no plan for the order 
of the public life. It constitutes no state. It is not, therefore, a 
political theory, it implicates no political system; it has no plan 
of a state; it tells us only how to work the state after the state is 
once ordered and established. But there is no hint in the theory 
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of democracy as to how the state is to be ordered or established. 
And it cannot effectively maintain itself clean and whole even as 
a method; for, being ignorant of its moral ground, it confuses 
itself with utility, and utility is infinite process. Democracy is 
not a theory of the state, and what is not consistently complete 
in theory cannot work in practice. 

Politics is then the conceptual design of the structure of the 
state. It is a building plan and not a loose-jointed set of instruc- 
tions for the operations of the state. Politics as theory of state 
structure is not a question of processes or of any kind of pro- 
cedure. It can accept democracy as a method, or it could elect 
any of the other types of method known to political theory. Its 
object is the ‘“‘design” of the state in all the senses of that 
troublesome word. And the design of the state is the skeletal 
framework set up by the mutuality relations among the ele- 
ments of which the state is composed. These elements are the 
institutions within which the life-function embodies itself—be- 
comes corporate. This design of the state, in its functioning as 
active intent, is simply the active constitution, the substantive 
law, through which the state is maintained. The state is com- 
posed of the system of mutuality relations of causal and logical 
necessity which bind the elementary institutions into a corpo- 
rate whole. Thus the problem of the constitution of the state is 
a problem of the structure and relations of corporate bodies. It 
is not a matter of the relations of men to one another except as 
those relations are instrumented within the corporate structure 
of institutions. The question of the relations of men to one an- 
other as men is the “social question,”’ which is the playground 
for sociologists and political scientists and is relatively unim- 
portant for politics. 

But this is to say that politics is a question of the fact, that is, 
of law. It is not a question of “the facts” or of preferences 
among “ideas.” It is not, therefore, a matter of ideologies. To 
describe the political world today as a conflict of ideologies is 
silly. It is also not a matter of ‘“‘nationalities” or of national, 
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racial, or religious prejudices. Men have learned to take one 
another’s mythologies as poetic expressions of the historic acci- 
dent that determines each community to have its own subjec- 
tive symbolisms, and nobody treats them with the sublime seri- 
ousness necessary to the theorist. Until blinded and demoral- 
ized by propaganda, the men of today would not fight for their 
convictions, and I do not believe that they would be sensible if 
they did. But they will fight for their institutions, right or 
wrong. We have certainly learned that what we believe cannot 
be proved or disproved by fighting about it. But what is obvious 
as a cause of political disintegration is that within recent years 
the institutions of public life have developed a form and struc- 
ture that have forced upon them a redistribution of their mutual 
relations, and, as these relations in their system are the constitu- 
tion of the state, the state has changed its essential nature. And 
we have both in our theorizing and in our legislation ignored 
this; our thought has not reformulated the new law necessary to 
regulate life within and adapt it to the new structure, with the 
consequence that the new structure moves blindly after its own 
momentum. And these changes and developments within the 
basic constitution of the state have not been effected or largely 
affected by our states of mind. At best our states of mind follow 
after the fact by at least a couple of generations. It is true that 
our feelings, convictions, prejudices, mythologies—racial, 
national, religious—would have entered into the discussion upon 
which a new lawgiving would have had to depend, but they 
enter there as hindrances; and even if they had determined the 
law, that would have been merely to determine the law as un- 
constitutional, as contrary, that is, to the factual structure of 
the state. For the law does not make the state or its constitu- 
tion; the state, i.e., the constitution, makes the law, that is, the 
statutory law, when the law is right or just. For the law that is 
just is declaratory of the state’s constitution, which latter is 
there in rerum natura as the product of cultural and natural 
evolution without benefit of our ideological convictions. 
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As an example of what is meant here: the ideologies of the 
peoples of Europe today are not essentially different from what 
they have been for many generations. But while they have re- 
mained the same, the life-activities of the peoples have been 
forced into a newly developed institutional structure, especially 
in their economic and industrial phases. This new structure has 
forced upon them a new mode of active life, and with it, of 
course, a “revaluation, in this case a devaluation, of values.” 
But it is the new objective mode of life that is causing the con- 
flict. And, since the mode of life has changed more rapidly un- 
der war conditions, one can now see new evaluations, possibly 
new ideologies, right or wrong, coming as results of the changes 
in the modes of life. Chamberlain was forced by circumstances 
of objective fact to see that “civilization as we know it” was 
gone; and it would never have occurred to Churchill that a “‘re- 
distribution” would be necessary after the war if he had not been 
forced to it by the logic of events. It is this logic of events that 
is the determiner of political destiny, and ideologies are never 
deep enough to float its weight. 

Since, then, democracy is a political method only, the theory 
of democracy is not political theory. Political theory—politics— 
is the system of principles of law by which the various phases of 
political structure, i.e., institutions, are integrated in a corpo- 
rate whole. These principles are the norms that underlie posi- 
tive law and are grounded in the metaphysic of ethics; they are 
objectified in the structure of public life; hence all law is public 
constitutional law in so far as it has authority. A state is a type 
of family, a church, a school, an industry, etc., maintained 
within a corporate structure bv principles of law which consti- 
tute them a corporate whole. It is not constituted by relations 
of men or by relations of their ideas. The institution through 
which the law creates and maintains the harmony and unity of 
the fundamental institutions within the state, the agency that 
keeps the peace, is government; the man’s first obligation, po- 
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litically, is to recognize that he can act politically only through 
the government that maintains the state. 

But the individual’s action by and for and through his govern- 
ment is practical politics. Practically, then, the political prob- 
lem for the individual citizen is that of maintaining the legal 
status of the family, the church, the school, and industry as 
the characteristically political institutions, within the corporate 
body of the state. By the vote and through other governmental 
machinery he expresses his will as a political agent, and the 
matter or content of his will is always some aspect of the struc- 
ture or the interrelations of these political institutions; he as- 
serts his will about the organization of the school or church or 
industry or government, or about the relations among them. 
His son cannot go to college; there is something wrong with the 
organization of the college or of the industry upon which the 
means thereto depend, or something amiss within their relations 
to each other. The problem is not a reference to his personal 
weakness or his son’s weakness; the trouble is in the college or 
the shop, or there is some frictional maladjustment between 
them. Most of what we call civic evils are not due to the psycho- 
logical or moral characters of individuals but to frictions that 
develop among institutions. And it is the task of the citizen 
through government to rectify these frictional difficulties. 

But these are questions of extraordinary difficulty, and the 
fumbling and confusion of practical politics are the result. This is 
probably necessary, since the method of practical politics is ex- 
periment. But if the citizen is face to face with a problem that is 
too difficult for him, it is not his fault. The fault lies in the 
statesman as political theorist. The statesman should know the 
political problem so well in principle as to be able to supply to 
the citizen a code of maxims of political action adequate at 
least to the experimental purpose of guidance in normal cir- 
cumstances. And familiarizing the citizenry with adequate 
maxims of political action should be a purpose of public 
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political activity, and is one of the proper functions of govern- 
ment. 

Then what is it that the statesman should know in principle 
as a basis for what he should hand on to the citizen as practical 
maxims? This knowledge begins and ends in the critical analysis 
of the conceptual structure of the fundamental political institu- 
tions—the family, the church, the school, industry, govern- 
ment—and of the systems of relations, actual and possible, that 
can and do hold among them. Politics has no peculiar content, 
no content of its own; its content is the nature and interrelations 
of the basic institutions. The analysis begins with the system of 
the ethical-legal concepts upon which the public structure rests, 
and we remind ourselves that by a concept or idea we mean a 
symbolic replica of aspects of structure—in this case the struc- 
ture of the family, the church, the school, industry, and govern- 
ment. I say these all rest upon certain ultimate ideas of meta- 
physics and are, therefore, the roots of law. What the states- 
man should know, therefore, is what is intrinsically legal about 
the system of ultimate political ideas. 

These ideas are that of the person, and the corollary system 
of objective implicates of person made necessary by the postu- 
late of public order. These are the system of the concepts of the 
law—tight, property, obligation, etc.—and are all of them 
logical and practical implicates of the concept of person. A few 
brief comments on these, for the most part critical, is all that 
can be offered here. But a thoroughgoing analysis of these ulti- 
mate political ideas would show that the practical ‘“‘sciences”’ 
of ethics, economics, politics, and law are masses of contradic- 
tory nonsense. 

It is obvious that from any point of view the concept of person 
is central. From the point of view of our “‘social” “sciences,” 
and particularly for ethics, the person is a unique agent alone in 
his universe with his means and ends. His means have no mean- 
ing or status in the universe except in relation to him; we try to 
set up a theory of this monstrosity in the notion of interest. His 
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ends have no meaning except as some aspect of his own nature, 
pleasure, happiness, “‘self,”’ considered as realized in terms of the 
completion of their existing characters. True, after we have 
given our account of the individual and his world in terms of 
himself, we observe that he is withal a member of a family and 
has other institutional connections. But we still regard these 
connections as “‘social,’’ as accidental addenda, whereas they 
are the most important elements that enter into the presuppo- 
sitional ground upon which the concept of person is founded. 
They are not relations, in the ordinary sense, but stand to the 
person as functions to structure, or attributes to substance. 
They are analogies, and they constitute, with the person, a 
unique identity. This identity is not available to scientific 
description. The person is meaningless apart from them; they 
constitute the core of meaning which the concept expresses. As 
a consequence we shall have to redefine the person in terms of a 
corporate structure of interinstitutional relations if our ethical 
theory is to have that conformity to fact that is necessary to 
give it validity and ground its formulas as law. 

In economic connections we try to picture the person as a 
center of energy, and this energy is restricted for the most part 
to expression in production. Objects produced and called 
“goods” we try to think in a system which has no relation to 
ethical principle, and the ambiguity of the term “good” in such 
a use throws the system of objects into a fraudulent confusion 
and the theory of the nature of ‘‘goods” into pathetic and con- 
tradictory futility. The institution we try to build around such 
pseudo-concepts is the tragic instance of human failure. 

In our legal procedures, as well as in the theory of law, such as 
we have, the person is equally narrowed in conception. Here 
for the most part the person is merely a center of reference for 
interests. But this only means that the law has abdicated to the 
law merchant. Besides being, as a theory of interests, a totally 
inadequate representation of the nature of the person, our law 
overlooks the more tragically important fact that interests can- 
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not be made matter of law without denying and frustrating the 
very possibility of law in any sense except the mere expression 
of a command as a power to compel. And this is law giving way 
to force. If you don’t like Germany, look to the bases of your 
law. 

And, finally, in politics the person of prevailing democratic 
theory and practice is a voter expressing his mystic freedom or a 
taxpayer submitting to a superior force. So completely is he 
severed from all institutional connections that he is “agin’’ all of 
them, even to the extent of defining “that government is best 
that governs least’ and conceiving the state as organized on the 
principles of checks and balances so as to guarantee its futility. 

I propose to wreak a critical damnation on all of these “‘social”’ 
“sciences.” In respect of this idea of person, they are all of 
them false in their attempts at principle, and all of them futile 
in their practical implications. A world in hellish chaos is all the 
fact I care to adduce. And my only suggestion is that if we are 
to be serious about our destiny, we might consent to look to the 
possibilities for both theory and practice of the notion of the 
corporate person. 

Our theory of the person, therefore, has no relevance to the 
actual practical person of contemporary life. The same is true 
of all the major practical concepts, since they all derive from the 
concept of person. We have a political theory of property and a 
law of property that have no statable relation to the existing in- 
stitution of property; a law of contract that has no meaning in 
terms of the contractual relation upon which the modern state 
rests; a law of rights and obligations that has little correspond- 
ence with the actual institutions of rights and obligations; a 
criminal law that is obsolete and unintelligible in relation to the 
facts, etc., for the entire scheme of practical principles. Our 
ethical theory is subjective nonsense and our economic theory 
materialistic rubbish. 

When crisis is upon us it is too late. There is nothing that 
philosophy can do. The philosopher’s sin lies in the fact that 
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for the last three hundred years he has done nothing in the way 
of redefining the systems of practical principles or of adapting 
them to the changed conditions of life. And this during a period 
when the conditions of human existence perhaps shifted more 
than in any other equal period in its history. By way of atone- 
ment for his negligence he might now try to anticipate an end 
of the present crisis, by attempting to construct valid principles 
on the ground of existing facts for a possible future—if there is 
to be any future after the carnage is over. 
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THE THEORETICAL POSSIBILITY OF THE 
SOCIOLOGY OF KNOWLEDGE 


ARTHUR CHILD 


validity as found in the sociology of knowledge, a far more 

basic problem has suffered relative neglect. This problem 
may be formulated as follows: Is the sociology of knowledge, 
from a theoretical standpoint, even possible? If possible, then in 
what sense is it possible? And how, especially, can that possi- 
bility obtain a theoretical ground? These questions have re- 
ceived various and highly divergent answers. But, unless one can 
establish the legitimacy of the sociology of knowledge, there 
would appear to be little reason in discussing the problems that 
can arise only on the presupposition of its legitimacy. 

As a matter of fact, the problem at hand is far wider than the 
mere sociology of knowledge: it concerns the legitimacy of all 
forms of the approach to thought in terms of a social matrix. 
However, the controversy over the theoretical possibility of this 
approach has proceeded almost entirely in reference to the soci- 
ology of knowledge. For its disowned and disowning parent, 
historical materialism, either has not cared or has not ventured 
to develop the problems involved in the assumption of the social 
determination of thought, and other variants on the social ap- 
proach have similarly neglected the theoretical problems of the 
approach. Hence, in order to investigate the problem of the 
possibility of a social interpretation of thought, we cannot avoid 
considering the controversy as it has occurred in the peculiar 
context of the sociology of knowiedge. As one might expect, 
points of relevance only to the sociology of knowledge mingle 
with points of wider relevance. For the most part, however, the 
debate concerns central issues, and the central issues belong not 
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to the particular school of the sociology of knowledge but rather 
to the general mode of interpretation. 

Here, therefore, we shall examine first the attacks, from vari- 
ous quarters, on the very existence of a sociology of knowledge 
and then the attempts of the sociologists of knowledge them- 
selves to establish the theoretical legitimacy of their interpreta- 
tive procedure. From this examination we hope to draw some 
conclusions of fundamental pertinence for the social mode of 
interpretation in general. 

I 

For the total rejection of the possibility of the sociology of 
knowledge we have found three important arguments: Julius 
Kraft rejects it on mechanistic grounds, Heinz O. Ziegler on 
vitalistic grounds, and Giinthner Stern on the basis of an analy- 
sis of the meaning of history. 

The word “sociology,” according to Kraft, can mean one of 
two things: either a theory about social phenomena or a theory 
that employs sociological categories. But in either sense sociol- 
ogy is futile: 

For a consistent exposition of the first point of view, the application of 
specifically sociological categories is unnecessary and forbidden—i.e., the 
application of such categories as would not be reducible to the criteria of 
physical and psychological experience. They are unnecessary because 
the physical-psychological analysis extends to the elements of social phe- 
nomena; they are forbidden because only such an analysis can reach these 
elements. In the exposition of the second point of view, on the other 
hand, the very meaning of the science requires the application of sociolog- 
ical categories, which inevitably bear the character of fictions, since ex- 
perience exhibits no irreducible social objects." 


And as a presumed branch of sociology the sociology of knowl- 
edge falls, of course, under these alternative criticisms. But 
Kraft directs other criticisms at the sociology of knowledge 
specifically. He declares that in construing the knowing indi- 
vidual as dependent on a “‘stratum,” the sociology of knowledge 


* Julius Kraft, “Soziologie oder Soziologismus?” Zeitschrift fiir Volker psychologie und 
Soziologie, V, Heft 4 (1929), 406. 
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has meant to deny that men think and know. Or, if the notion 
of dependence on a stratum is intended solely as a metaphor, 
the sociology of knowledge merely states the platitude that, in 
so far as cognition depends on extra-mental conditions, it is not 
“unattached.” And on this latter interpretation one must as- 
sume the sociology of knowledge to presuppose the objectivity 
of cognition, so that for a “noological sociology of knowledge” 
there would remain no field of application. 

Moreover, from a strictly empirical point of view there can be no genu- 
ine sociology of knowledge in so far as one understands by this the reduc- 
tion to social phenomena or to specific social essences [Weseneinheiten); 
for these reductions, in consequence of the psychical nature of knowledge 
and of the nonexistence of such ‘‘essences,’’ must always be fictitious.? 


Behind Kraft’s rejection of the possibility of the sociology 
of knowledge lies the mechanistic assumption that all phenom- 
ena are reducible to—that is, can be explained without residue 
by reference to—physical entities or categories. There are no 
specifically biological categories, no specifically social catego- 


ries, no specifically psychological categories. And if physical 
categories alone could explain social phenomena, the sociology 
of knowledge would be impossible indeed, for it consists in the 
interpretation of thought with reference to precisely the sort of 
categories that Kraft deems fictitious. But consider Kraft’s 
main reason for denying the concrete results of the sociology 
of knowledge: that they are in principle impossible. And why? 
Because the sociology of knowledge violates the principles of 
mechanism! Although it is hardly practicable to undertake a 
refutation of mechanism here, we must point out that there are 
many and powerful arguments, from many angles, against the 
universal validity of the mechanistic interpretation. And not 
the least of these arguments consists in the actual contribution 
which the treatment of knowledge in terms of specifically social 
categories has made to the understanding of cultural history. 
It is, therefore, upon a dogma—and a precarious one—that 


2 [bid., p. 417. 
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Kraft’s rejection of the possibility of the sociology of knowledge 
depends. 

For the rejection of the sociology of knowledge by the “‘psy- 
chological” school we turn to Heinz O. Ziegler, who complains 
that Karl Mannheim identifies being with meaning and refers 
“all thought, all ‘mind’ to historical being.”’s And it is with ref- 
erence to Mannheim’s views that Ziegler criticizes the sociology 
of knowledge. 

The sociology of knowledge would abolish what Ziegler re- 
gards as the proper and valid sociological mode of interpreta- 
tion: the ‘‘analysis of history into general, universally valid ele- 
ments of human nature.” Thus the sociology of knowledge 
stands in opposition to the demand that “‘. . . . the specific char- 
acter of the sociological view of the social-historical world should 
be precisely the working-out of typical general structures.’’ 
But if the understanding of individual meaning is the task of 
the sociology of knowledge and if, in Mannheim’s words, “‘only 
where there is meaning, does genuine history begin,’’s 
.... then the social-historical world is apprehended, in the last analysis, in 
a purely idealistic manner, and the concept of ideology receives a meaning 
wholly different from the meaning it has had heretofore. The doctrine of 
ideology is above all, for this historical manner of thought, the doctrine 
that the modes in which mind appears are exclusively determined by his- 

Its task consists in imputing definite systems of world-views, 
taken as the unified expression of a ‘‘mind,” to definite, unique constella- 
tions. But since this constellation itself can only be defined as a unity of 
meaning, “‘mind”’ is really referred, after all, to ‘mind.’ If ideology means 
the situational determination of thinking and if, therewith, a real relation 
is ostensibly set up between two different spheres, nevertheless, in conse- 
quence of the fundamental philosophy of identity, this imputation of 
mental contents to “existential” factors is nothing other than the refer- 
ence of ‘‘meaning”’ to itself.® 

3 Heinz O. Ziegler, “Ideologienlehre,” Archiv fiir Sozialwissenschaft und Sozial- 
politik, LVII, Heft 3 (1927), 689. 

4 Tbid., p. 690. 

Ss Karl Mannheim, ‘Das Problem einer Soziologie des Wissens,” Archiv fiir Soztal- 
wissenschaft und Sozialpolitik, LIII, Heft 3 (1975), 632. 

6 Ziegler, op. cit., p. 691 (emphases as in the original). 
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For Mannheim, therefore, ideology can be defined neither by 
the criterion of falsification nor by the criterion of service to 
special interests. Moreover, 





.... there can be no question of “correspondence,” for there are no 
factors alien to “mind,” to which factors an ideology could be adequate 
or inadequate; rather every ideology is justified in itself... .. Above all, 
the absolutizing of this historical world into the sole reality is totally 
unfounded. And this point is the decisive one. .... If there are no exis- 
tential relations, no forces, no modes of behavior which in principle tran- 
scend this sphere of historicity, then the historistic circle is really inevi- 
table. Only with reference to an extra-historical—e.g., the religious— 
sphere or with reference to the identity of definite constants of human 
nature can history as such be classified and defined.’ 





But if there are no nonmeaningful, extra-historical factors, 
Ziegler concludes, then there is no criterion by which to judge 
ideas either in reference to their truth or in reference to their 
situational correspondence.*® 

Ziegler himself holds, it is clear from the above, that mind is 
not determined by social being—by a reality which, because 
constituted by the relations of men to each other, must there- 
fore undergo change—but that it is determined, on the contrary, 
by the eternal and fundamental drives of human nature, by 
forces beyond society and history. Yet, however earnestly, 
from such a position, one might desire to explain various ideas 
as rationalizations—for example, of the will-to-power—in point 
of fact one would find it impossible to do so. For if the sole 
determinant were a reality beyond society and history, as Zieg- 
ler claims, one could adduce no ground for the great diversity of 
these rationalizations. Why should rationalizations differ from 
time to time, from place to place, did these differences not result 
from differences in the social-historical situation? The funda- 
mental drives themselves cannot change, according to Ziegler’s 
theory, for they are postulated as unchanging; neither can they 
be conceived as expressing themselves differently under differ- 





7 Ibid., pp. 691 f. 8 Tbid., p. 693. 
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ent conditions, for such a conception would admit, indirectly, 
that thought is determined by social-historical factors. The 
psychological theory of Ziegler himself, therefore, not only can- 
not function as a sociology of knowledge: it cannot even pro- 
pound, logically, any explanation of thought at all. 

Turning to Ziegler’s criticisms of the sociology of knowledge 
as represented by Mannheim, we must affirm their singular in- 
eptitude. They are based chiefly on Mannheim’s statement 
that “‘only where there is meaning, does genuine history begin.” 
But the meaning of the statement itself seems quite unobjec- 
tionable. If, in society, events repeated themselves in the same 
fashion year after year (as, to an extent and in a sense, in the 
realm of nature), if the life of a society, that is, went on and on 
without perceptible change, then one would have no occasion to 
record the happenings in that particular society; and in connec- 
tion with such a society, one could not speak of “‘history”’ in the 
ordinary sense of the term. The life of such a society would have 
no “meaning.” But as Ziegler interprets the statement in ques- 
tion, Mannheim has identified being with meaning and has thus 
interpreted the social-historical world “in a purely idealistic 
manner”! Ziegler’s accusation depends, however, on the arbi- 
trary assumption that the world is nonmeaningful, irrational: if 
Mannheim absolutizes history, Ziegler absolutizes blind, naked 
drives. And on the assumption of the basic irrationality of the 
world, any interpretation of the world as meaningful, as logically 


“comprehensible, would indeed appear to import meaning and 


logical connection into the world from the human mind. As we 
could not undertake to disprove mechanism in reference to 
Kraft, neither can we undertake here to prove that the world is 
neither arbitrary nor devoid of law nor alien to intelligibility. 


| We can only point out the dogmatic character of Ziegler’s rejec- 
| tion of the sociology of knowledge. 


But even aside from the basic dogma of irrationalism, Zieg- 
ler’s criticisms seem highly questionable. Ziegler complains, 
for instance, that by interpreting thought with reference to 
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society, the sociology of knowledge refers mind to mind, mean- 
ing to meaning. This criticism, of course, rests on the accusa- 
tion of idealism. Quite regardless of the issue of idealism, how- 
ever, why should one not refer mind to mind and meaning to 
meaning? It is perhaps not going too far to assert that, in some 
sense, meaning can only be explained with reference to meaning. 
But if so, then how can one justifiably criticize Mannheim, in 
the manner that Ziegler criticizes him, for interpreting thought 
with reference to intelligible social-historical structure? 

And, finally, Ziegler is surely wrong in claiming that, without 
| a realm beyond history, beyond process, beyond change, with- 
| out a realm basic to, but itself untouched by, movement, there 

can be no criterion for judging either whether a judgment is 
true or false or whether it does or does not correspond to a 
given social-historical situation. It is difficult, if not impossible, 
even to understand what such a claim could mean. But per- 
haps Ziegler may be excused for this obscurity, inasmuch as 
meaning, on his account, appears to possess singularly little 
importance. 

The third rejection of the possibility of the sociology of knowl- 
edge comes from Giinthner Stern. Stern believes that the ref- 
erence of mind beyond itself to social-historical reality, to 
“naked being,” necessitates an investigation as to the validity 
of the concept of universal historicity.* Thus, although sociol- 
ogy calls into question the validity of philosophy, its ‘‘self-evi- 
dent” premises give to philosophy a new impulse and in particu- 
lar the impulse “. . . . to determine the ontological character of 
that ‘being’ by which even philosophy is said to be determined; 
and to examine the claim of this being to constitute the totality 
of being [den Anspruch dieses Seins, das Sein darzustellen].’*° 
While Ziegler attacked the concept of universal historicity from 
the standpoint of an unchanging structure of human drives, 

9 Giinthner Stern, “Uber die sog. ‘Seinsverbundenheit’ des Bewusstseins,” Archiv 
fiir Sosialwissenschaft und Sozialpolitik, LXIV, Heft 3 (1930), 492 f. 

10 Tbid., p. 494. 
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Stern attacks it on the ground that man can lead a nonhistori- 
cal life, that there are nonhistorical and “‘counterhistorical”’ 
epochs, that “‘.... in spite of man’s freedom in principle in re- 
gard to history, there are human existences and human worlds 
which are unhistorical and which, therefore, cannot be grasped 
historically.’”’* And in the case of nonhistorical subjects, con- 
sciousness cannot vary with a historical situation, so that the 
concept of universal historicity thus proves to be false. 

Stern tries to make his contention plausible with an analysis 
of ‘‘Today’’; but since the analysis is long, involved, and ob- 
scure, we shall give merely a free paraphrase of its outcome. 
Stern appears, then, to be arguing somewhat as follows: Mann- 
heim errs in the claim that all thought is determined by social 
being, that thought is a variable of social-historical situations, 
for basic to that claim is the theory of the omnipresence of his- 
tory, the theory that men never exist save within the historical 
process—and this theory is false. In the first place, some men 
live (or men have sometimes lived) in very stable societies— 
societies in which life proceeds in the same manner from year to 
year, with the same activities, with the same modes of behavior; 
societies which encounter no unusual circumstances requiring 
an adjustment in pattern of life. But in reference to such socie- 
ties one cannot speak of history. And, in the second place, differ- 
ent groups of men have different histories; and the life of these 
groups goes on with different traditions, different social relation- 
ships, different ideals. These different histories, then, have in 
common only the contemporaneity of the calendar or the inter- 
action of war.” So in view of this counterhistorical situation, 
this ‘‘extra-historical hiatus,” one cannot speak of thought as 
determined by History. There is no singular History, there are 

11 Tbid., p. 499 (emphasis as in the original). 

12 “T)ie—eben bei Mannheim selbstverstandliche—Voraussetzung, dass Geschichte 
immer weitergehe, die Voraussetzung, dass es eben Geschichte und nicht nur ‘Ge- 
schichten’ gebe ist selbst problematisch. Wo Geschichten aufeinander prallen, und ihre 


Vereinigung lediglich die Einheitsform des Kampfplatzes oder des gemeinsamen Kalen- 
ders erreicht, entsteht ein aussergeschichtlicher Hiatus” (ibid., p. 501). 
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only plural histories. The sociology of knowledge stands con- 
victed of error, therefore, in regard to its fundamental assump- 
tion of the universal social-historical determination of thought 
or consciousness. 

Let us examine Stern’s first contention—that thought cannot 
be determined by the historical situation because, in certain 
primitive and stable social forms, existence is not really his- 
torical. This contention, to begin with, is itself in all probability 
false. Probably never, so long as man has been man, have socie- 
ties existed in which nothing—nothing at all—has occurred to 
break the routine of monotonous, everyday existence. In the 
life of every people (as witness the myths, the folk tales, the 
hero legends, which every people, even the most primitive, pos- 
sesses) something occurs now and again which is deemed worthy 
of especial preservation in the oral literature of that people and 
which, therefore, in the sense in which Stern uses the term in 
his first criticism, goes into the making of “history.” Even 
granting, for the sake of the argument, that there exist ‘‘ob- 
structive styles of thought. ..., in which man lives in a state 
of pure repetition, with no anticipation of the possibility of 
existing in any other manner,’ this still would not prove that 
in such a state the existence of man is not historical: it could 
only prove that man is not always aware of the historicity of 
his existence. Thus Stern has mistaken a state of mind for a 
state of the world. 

Moreover, Stern’s argument rests on an ambiguity in the 
meaning of the term “‘history.”” On the one hand, history can 
refer to the ongoing, cumulative process which is the complex 
of man’s activities; on the other hand, it can refer to events 
which possess some especial significance (and we must empha- 
size that whether or not an event possesses especial significance 
depends on the standpoint of the observer). Now, on the ground 
that there exist periods devoid of especially significant events 
(and, in consequence of our above observation, we must point 


13 [bid., p. 503. 
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out that the absence of significance depends on the standpoint 
of Stern himself), Stern asserts that there exist nonhistorical 
periods—periods, that is, in which there is no history at all. 
And from this premise follows, inevitably, the conclusion that 
in such nonhistorical periods thought cannot be determined by 
the social-historical situation. But this reasoning of Stern’s 
is fallacious, for it neglects the other meaning of history as the 
process of human activity. Because of the ambiguity in the 
term, Stern can take his meaning of history as the meaning of 
history, whereas in the sociology of knowledge, in point of fact, 
history has quite another meaning. 

Finally, however, even assuming with Stern that nonhistori- 
cal periods have really existed, the denial of the historical de- 
termination of thought would remain as unsubstantiated as be- 
fore. For whether or not history goes on within a society, that 
society itself goes on within a history. In other words, the 
society in question differs from previous societies, and future 
societies will differ from it. Correlated with these social-tem- 
poral differences occur intellectual-temporal differences; and 
this correlation of social and mental differences allows the soci- 
ologist of knowledge to interpret varying conceptions as de- 
termined by varying social situations—as determined, that is, 
by historical factors. Thus the first ground on which Stern 
bases his denial of the possibility of the sociology of knowledge 
collapses altogether. 

The second ground fares no better. To restate, this ground is 
as follows: Thought cannot be determined by history because 
there is no such thing as History—there are only histories. How- 
ever, the alternative of History versus histories has no relevance 
for the issue itself. The issue is simply this: Assuming that 
there are only histories in the plural, assuming that every 
society possesses its own independent history which makes con- 
tact with other histories by means of the battlefield or on the 
calendar and in no other way—assuming this, is the principle 
of the historical determination of thought thereby disproved? 
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Stern answers, “Yes”; we must answer “No.” For, by hy- 
pothesis, each of the many independent societies does have a 
history of its own: in each society things happen; the cumula- 
tive process of human activity goes on; the social-historical 
situation changes and, with it, all the multifarious minor situa- 
tions out of which it is woven. And within each of these indi- 
vidual, monadic histories consciousness could develop a pleni- 
tude of successive and of coexistent forms in spite of its isolation 
from the consciousness of other societies. The ‘‘counterhis- 
torical situation” and the “extra-historical hiatus” would ap- 
pear, therefore, to be mere examples of a speciously profound 
terminology. 
II 

While Kraft, Ziegler, and Stern reject altogether the possi- 
bility of the sociology of knowledge, the second position main- 
tains only that the sociology of knowledge is impossible as a 
science. Helmuth Plessner, for instance, adduces certain alleged 
assumptions which he believes to invalidate the sociology of 
knowledge as a science because of their supposedly metaphysical 
character. These alleged assumptions are as follows: 

1. History, either as a progressive, teleological development or only 
as a continuous new creation and a perpetually unforeseeable occurrence, 
is the fundamental dimension of human life. 


2. As regards knowledge, human life is primarily entangled in a con- 
sciousness in which nothing exists that has not been informed by sub- 
jectively conditioned categories. 

3. True consciousness is not self-evidently true, for the self-evidence of 
consciousness cannot be derived from the categorial correlation of sub- 
ject and object. Man can only certify the truth of consciousness when he 
proves it by reference to an element beyond consciousness. This other 


element is practice. 

“4. The detisive sphere in the relation of consciousness to practice is the 
sphere in which and with which practice is alone possible. This is the 
vital sphere. As the decisive stratum, life has the role of the determining 


substructure.*4 


™4 Helmuth Plessner, ‘““Abwandlungen des Ideologiegedankens,”’ Kélner Vierteljahr- 
shefte fiir Soziologie, X, Heft 3 (1931), 168 f. 
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Inasmuch as the fourth of the alleged assumptions is no as- 
sumption of the sociology of knowledge, it can be dismissed im- 
mediately. The decisive sphere for the sociology of knowledge 
is not the vital sphere at all: as the very name of the school im- 
plies, the decisive sphere is the social sphere. Indeed, as we 
have already shown, the vitalistic theory of the determination 
of consciousness negates the very possibility of a sociology of 
knowledge. 

While the second of the alleged metaphysical assumptions 

' might be inferred from Mannheim’s writings, it is not, we be- 

| lieve, a necessary assumption of the sociology of knowledge. For 

{the thesis of the social determination of knowledge does not 
require that all contents of consciousness, without exception, 
should have been informed by socially determined ‘‘subjective”’ 

| categories. The thesis requires merely that certain contents of 
consciousness should be socially determined—those contents, 

/namely, which are not bare perceptions but which involve in- 

‘ terpretation. And for the sociology of knowledge, such a de- 
termination, far from being a metaphysical assumption, appears 
as a fact, and as a fact supported by a vast quantity of highly 
probable evidence. 

The assertion of the third “metaphysical” assumption seems 
rather extraordinary. For to criticize the sociology of knowledge 
for holding that true consciousness is not self-evidently true im- 
plies that true consciousness 7s self-evidently true. And if there 
is any assumption which is “metaphysical,”’ that assumption is 
surely the assumption of self-evidence. 

In regard to the first of the assumptions attributed to the 
sociology of knowledge—that “history... . is the fundamental 
dimension of human life” —it is hard to know what to say. Is 
Plessner doubting that human life is historical? But this is a 
“self-evident” proposition if ever there was one! Of course the 
sociology of knowledge assumes that human life is historical, 
but so does everyone else—except, perhaps, for Plessner and 

Stern. But since we have already refuted Stern’s arguments 
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against historicity and since Plessner offers no arguments him- 
self, we shall pass on from Plessner’s first criticism content with 
pointing out its absurdity. 

Plessner has also made a general criticism of the sociology of 
knowledge on the ground that “for an empirical science of cul- 
ture [Geisteswissenschaft|, dependence on definite philosophical 
propositions is quite as intolerable as for natural science.’ 
Even, however, if the sociology of knowledge did proceed on the 
basis of certain empirically undemonstrable propositions— 
which Plessner, at least, has not shown to be the case—that fact 
still would not necessarily prejudice its scientific character. For 
the natural sciences, too, as has often been pointed out, make 
certain empirically undemonstrable or ‘“‘metaphysical’’ assump- 
tions, as, for instance, the assumption of the uniformity of 
nature. Yet Plessner himself refers to the natural sciences as 
genuine sciences. We must conclude, therefore, that Plessner 
has not succeeded in impugning the character of the sociology 
of knowledge as a science. 

Similar in outcome to the strictures of Plessner, but far more 
subtle and ingenious, is the position of Ernst Griinwald. Only 
Griinwald, in fact, has been able to offer ény dangerous chal- 
lenge to the scientific validity of the sociology of knowledge. In 
his view, for a preliminary summary, the sociology of knowledge 
is arbitrary, binding only upon him who accepts its fundamental 
postulates. Although for such a person, Griinwald concedes, 


the sociology of knowledge (together with all its specific impli- | 
. cations) really is “‘true,’’ this kind of “truth,” obviously, is not 


the kind of truth with which science is concerned, for it is a 
truth relative not to the available facts but to the metaphysical 
postulates of the individual. We therefore term Griinwald’s 
position a “‘postulational skepticism.” 

Showing that there are many possible “‘transcendent inter- 
pretations” (as, for instance, the racial, the geographic, the 
climatic, in addition to the social), Griinwald holds that one can 


15 Tbid., p. 169. 
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find no scientific justification for the preference of some particu- 
lar transcendent realm as the exclusive determinant of thought. 
“Science can point to no way out of this polytheism of absolute 
strata.’"* Any transcendent interpretation becomes valid if— 
but only if—one ratifies, by ‘“‘an act of pure free will,” the 
metaphysical postulate that its particular realm constitutes the 
exclusive reality. ‘“The fundamental thesis, however, is scien- 
tifically undemonstrable and is also, therefore, scientifically ir- 
refutable "7 And it follows that the social interpretation, 
like every other transcendent interpretation, is purely hypo- 
thetical. As a further result, the sociology of knowledge falls 
\ into error when it claims that it can discover real and objective 
relations. 
.... that it can show how a judgment is in fact a manifestation or a | 
causal product of a social being of such and such a nature For each 
of the possible transcendent interpretations of knowledge and cognition 
can advance the same claim with precisely the same right; each one pre- 
tends that it—and it alone—is capable of disclosing real, existing rela- , 
, tions. The truth is, rather, that the sociology of knowledge does not 
actually possess the possibility of establishing real relations of manifesta- 
tion, real causal relations; it can only assert a possible causal nexus, a 
| possible relation of “expression.’’® 


The sociology of knowledge cannot prove that Kantianism, say, 
actually is the causal product of the interests of the German 
‘bourgeoisie at the end of the eighteenth century; it can only| 
assert this proposition under the presupposition of its undemon- 
‘strable fundamental thesis. 
_ The sociology of knowledge is therefore not a science, whose proposi- 
tions are unconditionally valid for every thinking individual, but is only a 
' possible schema for interpretation.’ . . . . With scientific justification it 
can only be stated—on the acceptance of the fundamental thesis, itself 
not scientifically demonstrable, that all thought and knowledge may be 
interpreted as a manifestation of social being—that a concrete judgment 


6 Ernst Griinwald, Das Problem der Soziologie des Wissens (Wien-Leipzig, 1934), 
p. 65. 
7 Ibid., pp. 65 f. 8 Tbid., p. 66. 19 Ibid. 
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may appear as the manifestation of a concrete sector [A usgestaltung] of so- 
cial being Only this and nothing more can the sociology of knowl- | 
‘edge, when it rightly understands its own nature, mean by “existential | 
determination.” . . . . Whether, by this restriction on the capacity of the 
| sociology of knowledge, one calls into question its very character as a 
science, depends on what demands one is determined to make of a strict 
science.”° 
But it seems clear that as Griinwald interprets the sociology of 
knowledge it could not be called a science in any ordinary sense 
of the word. 

Apart from Griinwald’s own theory, however, he has here 
indicated a problem of the sociology of knowledge so central 
that it bears restating in simpler language. This problem re- 

\sults from the fact that, once thought is no longer interpreted 
solely in terms of thought, many different and radically incom- 
patible modes of interpretation become possible. Within the 
conceptual realm itself, to be sure, many divergent interpreta- 
tions of Kantianism are possible; but the resolution of the dis- 
pute involved in this situation is a matter (at least in principle) 
of sufficient evidence. But the case stands otherwise with the 
so-called ‘“‘transcendent interpretations.” It would appear that 
evidence does not count in the dispute between the various tran- 
scendent interpretations, for each interpretation flows from a 
“fundamental premise” which the exponents of the other inter- 
pretations cannot accept. And if the adherent of the social or 
the vital or the racial or of any other possible basic principle 
holds fast by his particular principle, denying the validity of the 
other basic principles, then not all the evidence in the world 
could convince him of the truth of any other interpretation than 
his own. Precisely because of his own fundamental premise, he 
is bound to interpret away all evidence that might tend to con- 
tradict it. It follows, therefore, that for each of the various in- 
terpretations, one might claim the sole power of revealing the 
genuine objective determinants of thought. 


20 Tbid., p. 79. 
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In answer to this situation there are three courses which ap- 
pear both to be plausibly defensible and actually to have been 
taken: One could deny altogether that thought is determined by 
anything beyond itself. Or one could maintain that each inter- 
pretation with reference to an extra-mental reality possesses 
validity for him who accepts its basic postulate. Or else one 
could attempt to prove, by some scientifically cogent means, 
that it is, in fact, some particular extra-mental reality—namely, 
social being—which alone determines thought existentially. 

The first solution has offered for its own proof, in the main, 
nothing more substantial than a series of attacks on the sociol- 
ogy of knowledge. And the second solution expresses a thor- 
oughgoing skepticism, for to say, in effect, that any interpreta- 
tion is true provided one believes it to be true, is to deny both. 
the existence and the meaningfulness of truth. But this posi- 
tion, so brilliantly presented by Ernst Griinwald,” cannot be 
refuted merely by calling it “skeptical” or “defeatist” or by 
employing any other nugatory criticism. That it does voice a 


despairing attitude toward the possibility of truth might, in- 
deed, cause one to doubt its validity but could never prove 
definitely its invalidity. Turning to the third alternative, there- 
fore, we must now consider the attempts at a positive establish- 
ment of social being as the extra-mental determinant of thought. 





Ill 

Two types of proof for the social determination of thought 
have been offered: Max Scheler strives to demonstrate the fact 
of social determination by deduction from a set of axioms, while 
Karl Mannheim seeks to prave its reality by induction. We 
take up first the deductive proof of Scheler. 

Between knowledge and society, according to Scheler, there 
exist three possible fundamental relationships, and from these 
relationships follow the three chief axioms of the sociology of 





2t Actually, Griinwald adheres both to the first and to the second positions; and, 
precisely because of his relentless development of the second position, he must be 
ranked also as the most persuasive exponent of the first. 
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knowledge. The fundamental relationships Scheler presents 
thus: 

The knowledge that the members of any group have of each other and 
the possibility of their reciprocal “‘understanding”’ is not, in the first 
place, something that comes éo a social group but is rather something 


that co-constijutes the object, “human society.” .... To any “group,” 
moreover, belongs some knowledge, however vague, about its existence 
and also about commonly recognized values and ends... . . All knowledge 


and, above all, all common knowledge about the same objects determines, 
furthermore, the specific characteristics [das Sosein] of society in all pos- 
sible respects. But on the other hand, finally, all knowledge is determined 
through society and i¢s structure.” 


And hence these principles or axioms: First, the knowledge that 
one is a member of a society is not empirical but a priori. Second, 
one’s relation of participation in the experience of one’s fellow- 
men is realized in various ways, which are to be apprehended 
through ideal types.” Third, “. . . . in the order of the origin of 
our knowledge about reality . . . . and in the order of the realiza- 
tion of the sphere of knowledge peculiar to human consciousness 
and of the correlative sphere of objects, there is a fixed law of 
order.”*4 These axioms, furthermore, have certain important 
implications for the sociology of knowledge: 

It follows first that the sociological character of all knowledge, of all 
forms of thought, intuition, cognition, is indubitable; that although not, 
indeed, the content of all knowledge and still less its objective validity, 
nevertheless the selection of the objects of knowledge is co-determined 
according to the ruling perspectives of social interests; that, furthermore, 
the “forms” of the mental acts in which knowledge is acquired are always 
and necessarily co-determined sociologically, i.e., through the structure of 
society. Since to explain always means to trace the relatively new back to 
the known, and since society .... is always “better known” than any- 
thing else, we can now expect .... that both the subjective forms of 
thought and intuition as well as the classificatory division of the knowable 
world into categories . . . . are co-determined by the division and classi- 
fication of the groups .. . . of which society consists.’5 


22 Max Scheler, Die Wissensformen und die Gesellschaft (Leipzig, 1926), pp. 47 f. 
(emphases as in the original). 

23 Tbid., p. 48. 24 Ibid., p. 52. 
25 Tbid., pp. 55 f. (emphases as in the original). 
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Observe, now, what Scheler attempts to do in the above. He 
tries to prove, by deducing the thesis from a set of three axioms, 
that social being (‘perspectives of social interests” and “the 
structure of society’’) shares in the determination of knowledge. 
But anyone with a rudimentary knowledge of logic knows that, 
no matter how rigorously deduced a conclusion is, it remains no 
better than its premises; and that, to prove the truth of the con- 
clusion, the truth of the premises must first be established. Has 
Scheler established the truth of his premises, however? He 
apparently supposes that the axioms—his premises—follow 
from the three fundamental relationships between knowledge 
and society, but he fails to show that they actually do follow in 
their entirety. And even if he did show this, he would still have 
to establish the relationships themselves as actual relationships 
in the real world. But Scheler’s method of proving the social 
determination of knowledge consists, first, in stating, with no 
attempt at genuine proof, a set of supposed relations between 
knowledge and society; then, in insinuating that the highest 
axioms of the sociology of knowledge derive from these relations; 
and, lastly, in deducing the social determination of knowledge 
from the axioms. The truth of the premises, however, remains 
unestablished. 

And upon close inspection Scheler’s argument reveals a still 
more incredible naiveté of logic: he has performed no deduction 
at all. For consider the essential points of his argument in re- 
verse order. The conclusion, guod erat demonstrandum, is that 
the sociological character of all knowledge is indubitable, etc. 
But from what is this basic principle of the sociology of knowl- 
edge deduced? From the proposition, comprehended in the 
third axiom, that “the contemporary social sphere and the 
sphere of the historically past are antecedent to all other spheres 
(a) in reality and (b) in content and determinate meaning.’ 
And from what is the third axiom, in turn, deduced? From the 
third ‘fundamental relation,” according to which all knowledge 
is determined through society and its structure. But where, we 
% Tbid., p. 53 (emphasis as in the original). 
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may ask, does any deduction occur? Is the first proposition de- 
duced from the second, and the second from the third? Hardly: 
each statement merely expresses the identical idea in different 
words; and Scheler’s earliest statement, in point of fact, is more 
precise and unequivocal than his later reformulations. Since 
Scheler’s argument, therefore, is throughout dogmatic, it could 
never serve as a refutation of Griinwald’s postulational skep- 
ticism. 

In contrast to Scheler’s supposedly a priori, deductive demon- 
stration of social determination, Karl Mannheim attempts to 
establish it inductively and empirically. With great clarity he 
states the problem as follows: 

The existential determination of thought may be regarded as a demon- 
strated fact in those realms of thought in which we can show (a) that the 
process of knowing does not actually develop historically in accordance 
with immanent laws, that it does not follow only from the “nature of 
things” or from ‘‘pure logical possibilities,” and that it is not driven by an 
“inner dialectic.” . . . . This existential determination of thought will also 
have to be regarded as a fact (b) if the influence of these existential fac- 
tors on the concrete content of knowledge is of more than mere peripheral 
importance, if they are relevant not only to the genesis of ideas, but pene- 
trate into their forms and content and if, furthermore, they decisively 
determine the scope and the intensity of our experience and observation, 
ie.,....the perspective’ of the subject.?7 


And to show that the “existential factors in the social process”’ 
are ‘of more than mere peripheral significance,” as also to show 
how they do “penetrate into the ‘perspective’ of concrete par- 
ticular assertions,’’* Mannheim adduces a number of examples 
of empirical evidence, although he refers to them simply as 
“traits by which the perspective of an assertion may be charac- 
terized” and “criteria which aid us to attribute it to a given 
epoch or situation.’’ 

27 Karl Mannheim, Ideology and Utopia, trans. L. Wirth and E. Shils (New York, 


1936), pp. 239 f. 
28 Thid., p. 243. 
29 Tbid., p. 244. For the seven traits that Mannheim discriminates, see ibid., pp. 


245-50. 
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In our opinion the characteristics of thought that Mannheim 
enumerates actually do characterize thought; moreover, they 
do seem to bear witness to the constitutive function of social 
reality in the intellectual realm. And no doubt there are a num- 
ber of similar characteristics which one could also adduce and 
with which, added to Mannheim’s, one could make out a good 
inductive case for the determination of thought by society. It 
might be objected by the postulational skeptic, however, that 
these facts only become evident or that they only exist or that 

| they are only true upon the very supposition of what they pur- 

port to prove—namely, that society does determine thought. 

The skeptic might assert that on the assumption of another 

fundamental postulate, these social characteristics of thought 

would disappear, to be replaced by characteristics indicating : 
the determination of thought by some other transcendent! 
reality. It seems doubtful, therefore, that one could regard, 
|Mannheim’s inductive proof as at all meeting the attack of 

Ernst Griinwald. 

While no sociologist of knowledge has deliberately undertaken 
a study of the nature of mind with reference to social determina- 
tion, the “vulgar Marxist,” Paul Szende, has come close to 
doing so. In his “sociological theory of abstraction” he has ~ 
attempted to describe not simply the result of social determina- | 
tion but also the mechanism, the mental process, through which 
social determination is effected. 

Szende distinguishes between experience or sensory percep- 
tion, on the one hand, and interpretation, on the other. The 

, former being always veridical, it is in the latter that the ideo- 
logical distortions, prompted by social interests, occur. And 

f epistemology itself can be such an ideological distortion. 
Szende explains that 
. ... experience, which always rests on immediate perception, preserves 
the connection with the external world; it gives information about its own 
requirements as well as about the changes occurring in the environment. 
In its elementary condition, sensory perception is unfalsified; to every 
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man, without exception, it delivers similar, reliable communications. 
Without it, society would ossify. Therein consists its democratic feature.+° 


| But the mind does not rest content with mere perception, mere 
experience: it operates upon experience. The basic operation 
of the mind on experience, in Szende’s opinion, is the process 
of abstraction. Social interests guide this process. And it is in 
\the process of abstraction that ideological falsification occurs, 
that interest-serving interpretations are developed out of the 
‘materials of veridical sense-perception. Abstraction, for Szende, 
\consists in the neglecting of certain elements of a group of ideas 
and in the stressing of certain other elements, which are brought 
together into a concept. 

But what is neglected gradually falls into oblivion; the relation comes 
to be viewed as an independent being. This process of absolutizing be- 
comes so much the more evident the thinner the content and the greater 
the compass of the concept, etc..... At a primitive stage, man had al- 
ready attained, little by little, the insight that a lasting influence on other 
men could best be achieved by producing in them the conviction that 
what in reality is only the will and interest of a few individuals is properly 





, viewed as in the interest of all. Expressed in logical terms: A particular 


judgment, obtained by abstraction, is feigned to be universally valid. The 
relations, the motives, the particular interests from which one abstracted 
are utterly suppressed, the defective characteristics are laid aside." 


And Szende explains further that “abstraction is a ‘purposeful- 
rational’ act of choice, which takes place partly consciously, 
partly instinctively.’’** The process of association he treats in a 
similar way.*3 

Szende thus carries the analysis of the theory of the social 
approach to thought a stage further than it is commonly carried. 


3° Paul Szende, “Das System der Wissenschaften und die Gesellschaftsordnung,” 
Kolner Vierteljahrshefte fiir Sozialwissenschaften, 11, Heft 4 (1922), 12 (emphasis as in 
the original). 

31 [bid., p. 10 (emphases as in the original). 

32 “Fine soziologische Theorie der Abstraktion,” Archiv fiir Sozialwissenschaft und 
Sozialpolitik, L, Heft 2 (1922), 420. 


33 “Das System der Wissenschaften, etc.,” op. cit., pp. 11 f. 
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. Not content with showing that sociological factors can be dis- 
criminated in the content of thought, he has also tried to show \ 
' how the sociological factors actually do influence thought. 
Moreover (although we cannot afford the space for examples), 
he has applied his sociological theory of abstraction, in detail, 
to all the various disciplines from metaphysics and religion 
down through the sciences to statistics. It is true that Szende’s 
work is altogether schematic, dogmatic, and unsupported by 
concrete research, as well as dubious in general outline. Never- | 
theless, Szende attempted to analyze mind as basically a social / 
structure and process; while the sociologists of knowledge, who/ 
followed him, failed even to recognize the need for such an 
analysis. 

Szende’s analysis, however, does not yet go deep enough to 
escape the arguments of postulational skepticism. For, just as 
thought itself can be interpreted, alternatively, as determined 

_by any of various transcendent factors, so the process of ab- 
straction, too, can be interpreted as determined by race, climate, 
vital instincts, or what not, rather than by the interests of social 
classes. It would depend on one’s ‘‘fundamental premise,” as 
Griinwald says, which interpretation one would give to the 
process of abstraction. Thus, Szende has only described a 
manner in which social being may affect knowledge provided 
that social being does affect knowledge. In other words, while 
he has shown that the processes of the mind might be socially 
determined, he has not shown that they must be socially de- 
termined. And herein lies the chief weakness of Szende’s analy- 
sis. 

IV 


It appears, therefore, that if most of the refutations of the 
sociology of knowledge depend on dogma and confusion, the 
sociologists of knowledge, on their side, have thus far advanced 
no coercive ground for the objectivity of social determination. 
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And such a ground alone could counter the arguments of pos- 
tulational skepticism. But the theory of postulational skepti- 
cism itself, for all its brilliant ingenuity, is simply incredible. 
Since the incredible, however, is not necessarily false, we must 
consider this theory of Griinwald’s anew. 

And, after all, but little scrutiny reveals that Griinwald him- 
self thinks in a highly dogmatic fashion: in his insistence that 
one must assume the determination of thought either by vital 
impulses or by race or by society, etc., Griinwald rejects the 
possibility that the disjunction might not be of an absolute and 
mutually exclusive type. He goes as far as to claim explicitly, 
in fact, that it is impossible for a thinker to assume more than 
one fundamental postulate at a time.*4 But why so? Without 
proof (and Griinwald offers no proof for this remarkable and 
basic claim) the assertion of the impossibility of a complex de- 
termination must remain itself pure dogma. Perhaps, therefore, 
the weakness of postulational skepticism lies in the elusive 
speciousness of its very clarity. 

But Griinwald has undeniably presented a corrective to dog- 
matism—if in a dogmatic form—by calling attention to the 
multiplicity of factors that might determine thought. Let us 
consider the various possibilities of the situation, then, inde- 
pendently of Griinwald. 

To begin with, no one with the slightest regard for the facts 
would deny that to some extent, in some fashion or other, 
thought does exhibit the influence of society. We shall therefore 
| take this vague and indefinite sort of social determination as 
| admitted; it is at least some kind of determination by a “tran- 
_scendent” factor. But can we deny that any other transcendent 
‘factor shares in the determination of thought? If we do deny 

this, we easily fall subject to Griinwald’s criticism. But, after 
all, one cannot deny that other factors besides the social have 


34 Griinwald, op. cit., p. 78. 
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some efficacy. Thought does seem to differ in certain respects 
with geography, with nationality, with race, and so forth. And 
such considerations would indicate the falsity of the claim that 
thought is determined by one extra-mental factor alone. In the 
second place, then, is thought determined by many factors act- 
ing individually? And again the answer would appear to be in 
the negative. For certainly some of the various factors do not 
act in complete isolation from one another: it is within highly 
particularized social-historical contexts that factors of geogra- 
phy and race, for instance, exert their hardly deniable influence 
on mentality. Indeed, it would seem precisely through social 
forms, through the reactions of man to environment in the 
quality of a social being, that the various nonsocial factors 
which transcend thought exert their peculiar influences on the 
realm of mind. Do these factors, finally, affect mind through 
the medium of one basic factor? The above considerations 
would point to this as the correct alternative. And that factor 
could hardly be other than the social, for the social alone appears 
always to be present in an effective and sufficient diversity of 
forms. If the last alternative could receive an adequate ground, 
therefore, as specified to the social, the arguments of postula- 
tional skepticism would be met, at last, in the measure and in 
the sense in which it is at all possible to meet them. 

Thus it should now be clear why the arguments of Scheler and 
Mannheim, apart from any logical deficiencies, fail to establish 
the possibility of the sociology of knowledge: their arguments 
contain nothing that could ground the primacy of the social 
determinant. It should also be clear why Szende’s sociological 
theory of abstraction, apart from its naive conception of the 
process_of abstraction, constitutes an especially significant 
attempt. For Szende perceived the central relevance of mind 
to the question at issue. But Szende dealt only with the func- 
tioning of mind; whereas, for an adequate grounding of the 
social approach to thought, the analysis must be conducted on a 
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deeper level. The advocate of a social approach must show not 
merely how the mind might function: he must show also how it 
actually arises and what it is. For, if it can be established that | 

, both in origin and in constitution the mind is ineluctably social, 
\then there will remain no doubt that know ledge is, in some 
‘sense and to some degree, expressive of a social determi- 
nation. 

Hence a social-theory of mind, such as outlined in the social 
behaviorism of George Herbert Mead, becomes indispensable. 
For a social theory of mind provides the epistemological founda- 
tion without which, in the end, the interpretation of thought 
from a social standpoint cannot be critically defended against 
the traditional approach to thought, most ably maintained by 
Griinwald, as self-developing and self-inclosed. One need not 
accept in its entirety Mead’s precise theory of the manner in 
which mind arises; many of the details, indeed, seem confused 
and contradictory. But the more general tenets appear quite 
susceptible of development into a theoretical foundation for the 

, interpretation of thought from a social standpoint. If mind it- 
self has a social origin—if, that is, it arises through the process 
of communication—and if thinking consists at bottom in the 
manipulation of generalized attitudes taken over from the social 
group as a whole, then there can be no question of the social 
, determination, in some sense, of knowledge and thought. And 
there can be no question, consequently, of the validity of the 
interpretation of thought from a social standpoint. Further- 
more, if thought is indeed a social process, as Mead describes it, 
then neither can there be any question that, whatever tran- 
scendent determinants may exist besides society, they can de- 
termine mind only through the intermediation_of social reality. 
Their function in respect to mind is but secondary; it is society 
which is primary and basic. And an adequate social theory of 
mind, therefore, would undermine the postulational skepticism 
of Ernst Griinwald. 
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But here we must make several qualifying remarks. The anal- 
ysis of mind as social in origin and nature can provide no justi- 
fication for the sociology of knowledge as a particular school of 
thought. The sociology of knowledge assumes many special and 
peculiar propositions which must also be justified in order to 
justify the sociology of knowledge as a school. For the sociology 
of knowledge, as we indicated at the beginning, is by no means 
identical with the social interpretation of thought. Second, the 
mere justification of the social approach leaves untouched the 
question of the meaning and the extent of social determination, 
as well as the problem of the interaction between this objective 
determination, the inherent logic of thought itself, and the 
spontaneous activity of the organically individualized mind. 
Third, while the general thesis of social determination may be 
true, it is quite another matter actually to discover and to es- 
tablish that determination in concrete and specific research. 
The general theory can only justify the mode of investigation 
and ground the results of investigation; the results can in no 
sense be deduced from the general theory. 

And there is a last, unavoidable reckoning with postulational 
skepticism—a reckoning, perhaps, which in a measure partakes 
of concession. For even if, in the view of social behaviorism, 
the theory of postulational skepticism has been undermined, the 
invincible skeptic might retort that social behaviorism itself 
appears only on the assumption of the social postulate. But we 
can argue with the skeptic no further: here, it would seem, we 
have come to one of those ultimate philosophical oppositions 
beyond which no additional analysis can avail. At such a point, 
indeed, the thinker must make a decisive and unambiguous 
choice as to the postulates from which his constructive reason- 
ing will flow, as to his final—and only in that sense metaphysical 
—assumptions. It was precisely in the failure to reach any such 
point that the weakness of the various sociologies of knowledge 
lay. The strength of a more adequate theory for the social in- 
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terpretation of thought will proceed, at least in part, from its 
conscious foundation upon assumptions that admit of no further 
reduction. And in such case, perhaps, by cogent reasoning upon 
those assumptions, one might hope to convince all who do not 
themselves build on postulates which, ultimately and irreduci- 
bly, stand in the most stringent opposition to the postulate of 
the intrinsic sociality of mind. 


BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 





DEONTOLOGY AND SELF-REALIZATION 


A. CAMPBELL GARNETT 


INCE the rout of religious formalism at the end of the 
nineteenth century, American moral philosophy has 
usually framed its fundamental questions as issues 

between some form of utilitarianism and some form of self- 
realization theory. With the lines thus drawn, the majority, 
here as elsewhere, seems to have steadily moved to the side of 
the self-realizationists. And among these, with the decline of 
idealism, the movement of opinion has been away from monistic 
theories of self-realization toward the pluralistic, interest 
theories of value, where the self to be realized is no more than a 
loosely cohering system of habits and other organic tendencies. 
Thus emphasis has been placed on the relativity of all moral 
judgments, and the very serious difficulty arises of finding any 
mportant sense in which any objective validity can be claimed 
for them at all. 

On the other side of the Atlantic, however, two movements 
have been growing in strength during the last twenty years 
which, each in a different way, claim an intuitive objectivity 
for the data and fundamental principles of ethics. These are 
the phenomenological movement in Germany’ and the deonto- 
logical movement in Great Britain. Both movements are 
empirical in that they take as their starting-point the psycho- 
logical and social phenomena of the moral consciousness; yet 
both claim that the distinction of right and wrong, in each 
particular moral phenomenon considered, is given to direct 
insight. Both movements refuse to define ethical terms by 
reference to nonethical terms, such as happiness or desire, and 
both assert that some ethical terms are indefinable, in the 


*T refer especially to the ethical writings of Scheler and Nicolai Hartmann. 
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sense that their meaning cannot be fully expressed by analysis 
into any other terms but has to be obtained from direct ex- 
perience. But they differ in that one takes as the most im- 
portant of the fundamental ethical concepts the distinction of 
right and wrong (whence the term “deontology’’) and the 
other gives primacy to distinctions of value and thus treats the 
notion of right as dependent on that of the good. One is a new 
formalism in ethics, claiming that moral judgment expresses 
an insight into a character that belongs to certain actions by 
reason of their form. The other is a teleological ethics in which 
the values to be obtained by various lines of action determine 
all matters of obligation concerning them. Yet both are re- 
markably successful in their efforts to present a clear analysis 
of the moral consciousness. 

This success of such distinctively different types of exposition 
of the nature of the moral consciousness suggests that there 
must be some correlation of its form and quality so that correct 
insight into either leads to understanding of its operations. It 
is the purpose of this paper to suggest that this is the case, and 
to do so by linking these new intuitionisms with the empirical 
theory that the right and the good, though objective, are fea- 
tures of the process of self-realization. To carry out this task 
thoroughly would involve a critical examination of both the 
phenomenological and the deontological theories as well as a 
reinterpretation of the process of self-realization. For reasons 
of space, therefore, I will here confine my exposition almost 
entirely to the interpretation of the results of the deontological 
approach in terms of a revised theory of self-realization. 

The deontological theory has received its most elaborate and 
definitive statement in the recently published Gifford Lectures 
of Sir David Ross on Foundations of Ethics. A decade earlier, 
C. D. Broad in his Five Types of Ethical Theory had propounded 
the theory as follows: 


It seems to me that when I speak of anything as “right” I am always 
thinking of it as a factor in a certain wider total situation, and that I mean 








EO | | | he 
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that it is “appropriately” or “fittingly” related to the rest of the situation. 
When I speak of anything as “wrong” I am thinking of it as “inappropri- 
ately” or “unfittingly” related to the rest of the situation. .... But the 
kind of appropriateness and inappropriateness which is implied in the 
notion of “‘right’’ and “‘wrong”’ is, so far as I can see, specific and unanalys- 


able.? 

Later in the same work, however, he somewhat inconsistently 
qualified this strict deontology with a concession to utilitarian 
and teleological ethics by suggesting that ‘“‘the rightness or 
wrongness of an action in a particular situation is a function 
of its fittingness in that situation and its utility in that situa- 
tion.”3 Sir David Ross rejects this concession, contending 
that if rightness really is a unique and indefinable kind of fit- 
tingness, then “unless the utility has a tendency to make the 
act fitting, it cannot have a tendency to make it right.’’* Utility 
thus becomes simply one factor among others that tend to 
make an act fitting in a certain situation. The tendency of an 
act to produce the maximum good does not constitute the 
rightness of the act, but is simply one fact which may tend to 
make the act fitting to the situation—and its being thus fitting 
is what makes it right. 

It should be carefully noted that the moral intuition claimed 
is not an intuition of general moral principles, but of what is 
right and wrong in particular situations. General moral princi- 
ples are, on this view, arrived at by induction from the particu- 
lar situations and, on account of the complexity of social situa- 
tions, they can be stated only as tendencies of certain actions 
to be obligatory in certain typical situations. These tendencies 
are described as prima facie obligations, but right and wrong 
do not consist in strict adherence to them as principles but in 
doing what is intuitively seen to be fitting in the given situation. 
The fact that we make mistakes and that there are differences 
of opinion regarding the right and wrong even of particular 


2 Five Types of Ethical Theory (New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1930), pp. 164-65. 


3 [bid., p. 221. 
4 Foundations of Ethics (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1939), p. 81. 
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situations is fully acknowledged; but it is pointed out that 
“differences of opinion cannot prove that no opinion is true.” 
And in defense of the objectivity of moral judgments the deon- 
tologist need do no more than point to the large measure of 
agreement accorded to his prima facie moral obligations. 

These prima facie obligations fall into two classes. First, the 
general obligation to produce the greatest possible good in the 
circumstances. Second, certain special obligations incumbent 
on the individual by reason of his own previous activity or 
other special relation to some person. These may be sum- 
marized as the obligations to keep promises, to make reparation 
for wrongs done, and to make return for benefits received from 
another.’ It is the fact that these obligations are so generally 
recognized as existing in and arising from these special situa- 
tions that convinces the deontologists that right cannot be 
entirely reduced to the doing of whatever promises to produce 
the greatest possible good. Ross argues strongly that these 
duties of special obligation cannot be interpreted as subspecies 
of the general obligation. At the same time, by recognizing 
that a just distribution of pleasures is a greater good than an 
unjust distribution of the same pleasures, the principle of 
equity is brought under the general obligation to maximize 
the amount of good in the world. The special obligations are 
thus left as depending clearly upon special previous action that 
makes them fitting to the situation, while the goodness of the 
results of an action remains as a general feature always affecting 
its fittingness. Where there is conflict between a special and 
the general obligation we do not, Ross argues, always assume 
the general obligation to produce the greatest good to be the 
most important. Instead, we recognize the conflict of prima 
facie obligations and seek to determine what, in this difficult 
situation, is most fitting. 

Few of us, I think, will wish to deny the existence of these 
“prima facie obligations.” Also, we shall probably all agree 


5 Broad, op. cit., pp. 76 ff. and 28s ff. 
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that whatever is right for any agent may be described as “‘fit- 
ting,” “appropriate,” or “suitable” to the situation in which 
that agent finds himself. We may even agree to go a step 
further and describe this moral suitability as a unique kind of 
suitability. But many objections are sure to be raised to the 
assertion that it is not analyzable or definable in any further 
terms. Utilitarians will wish to define the suitability as consist- 
ing in a tendency to produce good consequences. Self-realiza- 
tionists will wish to define it as a suitability to the nature of the 
self or its interests. There is, indeed, much in the deontologists’ 
exposition that strongly suggests this latter interpretation, i.e., 
that the kind of fittingness or suitability described as moral is a 
fittingness to the form and potentialities of the self or agent 
concerned. We shall examine these matters in more detail. 
First, there is the point which Ross adopts from H. A. Prich- 
ard, that “the only thing to which a man can be morally obliged 
is....a self-exertion, a setting oneself to effect this or that 
change or set of changes.’ The bodily changes involved in 
overt action and their normal effects in the external world it 
may be beyond the agent’s power to produce. His obligation 
is to effect a change that is wholly within himself, though one 
that is normally followed by physical and social changes. But 
the obligation is fulfilled—the man does right—if he makes 
the effort to effect those changes. If unsuccessful he may re- 
main under further obligation to make another and perhaps 
different effort. But the fact remains that it is always this self- 
exertion, this effort, that alone is obligatory, the performance 
of which is right—and this is a change within the self. Thus 
moral right and wrong are here shown to be conditions within 
the structure and process of the self. Moral fittingness is the 
fittingness of a certain internal adjustment of the self, though 
the kind of internal adjustment that is fitting depends in part 
on the relation of the self to certain external conditions. 
Second, the kind of internal adjustment that is fitting de- 


© Ross, op. cit., p. 160. 
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pends also upon certain internal conditions of the self, i.e., 
upon the subject’s ideas or beliefs concerning the external con- 
ditions. And these internal conditions are more directly de- 
terminative of the right or wrong of the self-exertion than the 
external. An act, Ross points out, is objectively right if ap- 
propriate to the external conditions. But it is not subjectively 
right unless the agent thinks it is morally appropriate to the 
external conditions. Thus, if a man gives what he believes is 
false testimony in a court in the effort to secure the conviction 
of a person he believes innocent, his action is morally wrong 
even if, unknown to him, his statement is, in fact, true. And 
his act is morally right if he tells what he believes to be the 
truth even though he may be, in fact, mistaken. The sub- 
jective relation between what a man believes he ought to do 
and what he exerts himself to do is thus morally more funda- 
mental than the objective relation between the overt act he 
performs and that which objectively ought to be performed. 
And this subjective relation is a fittingness that is internal to 
the structure and process of the self. Thus again we see that 
moral right and wrong are concerned with inner self-adjust- 
ments. 

Third, the importance of the question of motive indicates that 
right and wrong are matters of inner self-adjustment. To quote 
Ross again: 

An action done from a certain motive is undeniably right, or morally 
suitable to a situation, in a sense in which a mere action, irrespective of its 
motive, is not. Where, for instance, the only responsibility is that of pro- 
ducing a maximum of good, it is more completely fitting that we should 
set ourselves to produce a maximum of good, from a sense of duty to do so, 
than that we should barely set ourselves to produce a maximum of good, 
it may be from some unworthy motive.’ 


To take another example: the gift of a wealthy man to the 
community fund is objectively right, but if his sole motive 
were to secure an honorary colonelcy the action would have 


7 Ibid., p. 159. 
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as little moral significance as the purchase of an expensive yacht 
for pleasure cruises. Here again, therefore, we see that the 
moral character of an action is a function of inner adjustments 
of the self, indicating that the fittingness involved in being 
right, though in one sense an objective fittingness of an act to 
an external situation, is, in a more fundamental sense, a sub- 
jective fittingness of a whole process of self-exertion to that 
living whole which may be described as a self-as-affected-by-a 
certain-situation. 

Fourth, we may refer to another point made by Prichard 
and indorsed by Ross. When we say that in a certain situation 
such-and-such “ought to be done,’’ the ought-to-be-doneness 
is not a character of any action, for the action may not be 
brought into existence, but the obligation exists nevertheless. 
“When we make an assertion containing the term ‘ought’ or 
‘ought not,’ that to which we are attributing a certain character 
is not a certain activity but a certain man.’’* When I say “I 
ought,” I recognize the ought as a character of myself. Its 
existence depends upon some facts about myself. And among 
the most important of these facts, as Prichard and Ross agree, 
is the fact of my having certain thoughts about the situation. 
The fittingness or suitability that constitutes rightness is thus 
fittingness or suitability of certain features of the structure 
and process of the self to certain others. What is morally right 
or wrong is the form or order of the complex, ongoing processes 
of a self. The relevance of right or wrong to the external situa- 
tion is merely due to the fact that the ongoing internal processes 
are largely, if not wholly, determined by the ongoing processes 
of the world external to the self. 

Fifth, we may refer to the duties of special obligation. Most 
prominent among these, in the writings of the deontologists, 
is the duty to keep a promise. It is the prime example of an 
obligation the importance of which does not depend upon its 
being the action that produces the greatest possible good. “We 


8 Tbid., p. 155. 
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feel an obligation to do a promised service to another,” says 
Ross “far greater than the obligation we feel to do him an un- 
promised service, and that even when we cannot foresee any 
more distant personal goods which will be brought into being 
by our action.’’® Utilitarians, of course, argue that the keeping 
of promises is a principle of great social importance; but I 
think we must agree with the deontologists that, although this 
is the case, our ordinary sense of the obligation to keep a prom- 
ise is not due to either the implicit or explicit recognition of its 
importance but to a feeling that moral obligation flows directly 
from the past act of having made the promise. The obligation 
becomes a character of the self by reason of an act of the self. 
Thus right and wrong are here very clearly seen to characterize 
the internal form or structure of the self as a system of activities 
and to depend on a certain fittingness of those activities to one 
another, apart from the goods externally realized as a result 
of those activities. 

The case is similar, if not so obvious, with regard to the oth- 
er two duties of special obligation. The obligation to make rep- 
aration for a wrong inflicted upon another person is not fulfilled 
if some other persons, or some accident of nature, confer an 
equivalent benefit upon the person wronged. The mere redress 
of the objective situation is not the only moral question in- 
volved. There is also that of the redress of the internal situation 
created by the fact that a self, by its action, has injured 
another. What is right or obligatory in this situation is not 
merely that a certain person who has suffered a certain loss 
should have that loss made good but also that a certain self 
that has acted in a certain way should now act in a counter- 
balancing way. It is an adjustment within the guilty self that 
is called for, an action that is morally fitting because of its place 
in the self concerned. Similarly with the third of the duties of 
special obligation—the obligation to make return for benefits 
received. It is the fact of a self having been recipient of 


9 Ibid., p. 285. 
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benefits from another that creates a situation within that self 
such that it is appropriate that that self should exert itself to 
return some similar benefit to the other. The sense of obligation 
does not arise directly from a belief that such reciprocation is 
the act that promises the greatest possible good in the circum- 
stances but from the fact that the receiving a benefit from 
another by a certain self creates a situation within that self 
such that an act of reciprocity is called for as a part of the on- 
going activity of that self, and there is something wrong in the 
form or order of that set of self-activity if it is neglected. 

These duties of special obligation are thus seen as require- 
ments of inner self-adjustment necessarily involved in the 
maintenance of personal integrity. And here it should be said 
that the case is the same with the obligation to speak the truth. 
To believe one thing and speak another is personally disin- 
tegrating. The self as a system demands that we say what we 
think. We feel morally hurt whenever circumstances of any 
kind constrain us to do otherwise. And we feel an intrinsic 
value both in knowing truth and in asserting it. Truthtelling 
it seems to me, should have been given as definite a place among 
the prima facie obligations as promise-keeping; the deontolo- 
gists have made an unnecessary concession to the teleologists 
in not doing so. The exceptional cases, when a lie is justifiable 
as the lesser of two wrongs, probably are no more frequent in 
proportion than the cases where it is the lesser wrong to break 
a promise. 

There is, of course, a value—of the peculiar quality we call 
“moral value’’—that attaches to the doing of right in each of 
these instances; and there is a moral disvalue that attaches to 
neglect of the obligation. But the emergence of these values as 
possibilities of the situation depends upon the prior existence 
of the obligation. The obligation is not an obligation to realize 
the value of fulfilment or to avoid that of neglect but to make 
an effort to realize a certain objective state of affairs. The 
moral value here concerned is a good of a higher order that 
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attaches itself to the self by reason of the activity of the self 
in relation to its environment. It is because the self in its on- 
going activity creates and recognizes obligations that this higher 
order of values and disvalues becomes possible of realization.’° 
But the existence of the obligation, as a character of the active 
self, is both logically and temporally prior to the recognition 
of the moral value even as a mere possibility. Thus obligation 
and the character of being right and wrong attach to the formal 
order of self-activity, and the quality of moral value or dis- 
value appears only as a character of a self that has obligations. 

But, though the existence of obligations is logically and tem- 
porally prior to that of moral values, it is not so prior to the 
existence (at least im posse) of all values. The general obliga- 
tion, recognized by both deontologists and utilitarians, to pro- 
duce the greatest possible good is, obviously, logically and 
temporally posterior to the possibility of the goods to be pro- 
duced. Even the duties of special obligation are similarly 
posterior to such nonmoral values. A promise is always a 
promise to do some service, which presupposes that the service 
has some value. The duty to make reparation for wrongs and 
the duty to return benefits received are, plainly, similarly 
relative to objective nonmoral values. Thus the notion of obli- 
gation is prior to that of moral good but not prior to the notion 
of good in general. Indeed, all duties are duties to produce 
some good, though not directly and necessarily concerned with 
what may be thought of as the greatest possible good. And, 
further, the fulfilment of any duty is productive of some moral 
good, though this good is always additional to, and different 
from, the good the duty is primarily concerned to produce. One 
good (not necessarily the greatest possible good) is the goal of 
duty; the other (a moral good) is its incidental product. 

It is this double relation of duty to the good that makes the 


10 Moral qualities, in the words of Scheler and Hartmann, appear “‘on the back of 
the deed,” not in the goal arrived at (N. Hartmann, Ethics [London: Allen & 
Unwin, 1930], II, 31). 
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fulfilment of obligation a process of self-realization. Our dis- 
cussion, up to this point, has only shown that it involves a 
process of self-adjustment. It is an adjustment of the purposive 
life whereby the inner harmony of that life is maintained. Our 
further task is to show that this adjustment—this peculiar 
kind of “‘fittingness” of conduct that we call ‘‘moral”’ fitting- 
ness—involves not merely an adjustment that secures an inner 
harmony of the purposive life but one wherein the essential 
trends of that purposive life find fulfilment, i.e., that moral 
self-adjustment is also self-realization. The execution of this 
task will require some examination of the nature of the self. 
And the results of this examination will I believe, clear up 
the difficulty presented by the most important feature of our 
sense of obligation—the obligation to produce the greatest 
possible good. On the existence of this obligation utilitarians, 
deontologists, and self-realizationists are agreed. Moral reflec- 
tion, except where severely affected by strong and narrow 
emotional interests, as in the case of Nietzsche and Nazi and 
fascist cults, seems to have definitely outgrown anything short 
of a universalistic ethic. Our recognition of this obligation the 
deontologists and leading utilitarians, such as Sidgwick and 
G. E. Moore, have regarded as a moral intuition. Self-realiza- 
tionists have usually felt it necessary to give some further 
account of it for, on the face of it, it seems strange that, if moral 
endeavor is a process tending to realize the potentialities or 
interests of the self, reflection on that process should persist- 
ently point to the obligation to devote one’s self to the good of 
others. 

This difficulty is inherent in the metaphysical conceptions 
of the self with which we begin. Both traditional spiritualism 
and traditional naturalism depict the soul or self as an entity so 
individual and independent as to have only limited and indirect 
reasons for concerning itself with the welfare of other persons. 
Why should a Leibnitzian monad or a Thomist or Cartesian 
soul need, for its own self-realization, to concern itself with the 
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welfare of others except so far as it can make use of them? 
Nothing but the arbitrary command of a powerful deity could 
make such behavior necessary. Or why should a self that has 
been developed in a living organism as a result of its own and 
its race’s struggle for existence find it necessary for its own fur- 
ther development to devote itself to the welfare of other selves? 
Some limited need of this kind is, of course, attributable to the 
social interdependence of human beings and to instinctive 
tendencies inherited from prehuman, gregarious ancestors. 
But impulses and calculations of this sort fall far short of con- 
stituting an inner need to devote one’s self to the greatest 
possible good of all whose good can be affected. If this inner 
need exists then the self must be something quite different from 
the self as usually conceived in naturalistic metaphysics. These 
difficulties in the way of a self-realization theory in ethics are, 
of course, escaped by objective idealism, the self that is realized 
in devotion to the general good being therein described as the 
universal, not the finite, self. But this solution has difficulties 
of its own into which space does not here permit us to enter. 

If we set aside our metaphysical presuppositions, however, 
whether naturalistic or spiritualistic, and examine the self as 
we empirically find it, I think the difficulties in the way of a 
self-realization theory will tend to disappear. The empirical 
self is known introspectively, not objectively. It is a centralized 
and co-ordinated system of mental activities. The thread of 
unity that binds these together is that of purpose and memory. 
But my memories are known by me as mine only by reason 
of their connection with my abiding purposes. Thus the life of 
purpose or will is the core of the empirical self. The self is a 
system of acts of will that incorporates into itself present feel- 
ing, memory, and anticipation. If, now, we set aside meta- 
physical interpretations of will, we must recognize that we 
know it empirically as a unique kind of response to values, 
whether felt as immediately present or anticipated as inter- 
pretation of the present in the light of the past. The psycho- 
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logical hedonism which treated all will as a response to pleasure 
values must be rejected. Pleasures are not the only values. 
But all volition is a pursuit of objectives that are in some way 
toned with value. 

Now the self is a system of such volitional actions and trends. 
Self-realization is, therefore, the maintenance and develop- 
ment of this system in a way that realizes or brings to fruition, 
not every tendency within the system (for some are conflicting), 
but the system as such. Within a system there is a certain, 
order, a certain hierarchy of the more and less fundamental. 
Within a system of will these fundamental trends point to the 
goals of ultimate importance. Self-realization, therefore, con- 
sists in the maintenance of the integrity of the self as a system 
of will pursuing objectives of a fairly definite character and 
having a fairly definite order of value defined by the nature of 
the system. 

So we come to the question: Is the self such a system that 
its realization makes necessary the general adherence to such 
principles of conduct as are defined by the prima facie obliga- 
tions described by the deontologists? If so, then the nature of 
obligation becomes intelligible as a constraint placed by the 
systematic" order of the self upon the acts of will that are its 
parts. 

The point where this question is usually felt to press most 
heavily is with regard to the obligation to produce the greatest 
possible good. Is the self such a system that its realization 
makes necessary the general adherence to such a principle? To 
answer this question we must ask another: What is the charac- 
ter of the fundamental objectives of human will, the objectives 
that need to be maintained in order to maintain the integrity 
of the self as an ongoing developing system, as against the 
objectives that tend to disintegrate its systematic order and 

11 Compare the distinction drawn by Professor E. Vivas between the desired as 


‘value in isolation” and the desirable as “‘value in system” (“‘A Note on Value,” Journal 
of Philosophy, XXXIII, No. 21 [October 8, 1936], 568 ff.). 
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stunt its development? This quest of the fundamental objec- 
tives has commonly been vitiated by two fallacies—that of 
superficial observation and the genetic fallacy. The former was 
committed by Hobbes in his confident reduction of all altruistic 
impulses to self-regard. It was corrected by Butler in pointing 
to what he called the principle of benevolence and in his asser- 
tion of the natural supremacy of conscience. But Butler’s 
analysis, though sound in principle, was not sufficiently com- 
plete to be convincing. Man does have natural benevolent 
tendencies, and it is the case that the inner harmony of his 
moral consciousness, or conscience, is essential to the systema- 
tization or integrity of his self or personality. But Butler’s 
analysis never went deep enough to show why the moral con- 
sciousness should give so much importance to the principle of 
benevolence and demand that it should be universal in its scope. 
However, Butler did show that only a superficial observer of 
human nature could describe the self as fundamentally egoistic. 

The same mistake has in modern times been more commonly 
due to the genetic fallacy. Personality is traced back to its 
simplest observable beginnings in the appetitive strivings and 
hedonic responses of the infant, and these into the organic re- 
actions of still simpler forms of life whence humanity has 
arisen. That which is observed in the beginning is then taken 
to be most fundamental. Thus again human nature is assumed 
to be essentially egoistic and brutish, and either these features 
are defended or the moralization of personality is depicted 
as an artificial process, superimposed by education and social 
condition upon an organism fundamentally nonmoral or 
amoral. But this is the genetic fallacy. There is a sense in 
which a chicken is fundamentally an egg and an oak is funda- 
mentally an acorn. But it is not of the most prominently ob- 
servable features of egg and acorn that this is true. Indeed, it 
is perhaps not true of any of their observable features, though 
there must be some features of egg and acorn which are funda- 
mental to the chicken and the oak in the sense of tending to 
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determine the course of their future development. There is 
something in an acorn that determines that it may grow into 
an oak but cannot grow into a chicken, something that de- 
termines what kind of growth is natural to it and will realize 
its full possibilities. But what these fundamental or determining 
features of the acorn-oak organism are it is extraordinarily 
difficult to discover. No one makes the mistake of assuming 
that they are to be found in the most prominent observable 
features of the acorn. To do so would be the genetic fallacy at 
its grossest. But when we ask for the fundamental features 
of personality (for those that determine what kind of growth 
is natural to it and will tend to realize its full possibilities), 
genetic procedure is often used, and the most prominent fea- 
tures of the earliest manifestations of the self are taken for its 
fundamental nature. 

If we would avoid both the genetic fallacy and the fallacy of 
superficial observation, we must turn to a careful analysis of 
the self where we know it best, i.e., in our own activity. It has 
already been pointed out (a) that we know the empirical self 
as a system of will, (6) that will is a response to values, both 
immediately felt and anticipated, and (c) that pleasure-pain is 
only one of the value distinctions to which will responds. Space 
does not permit here to enter into a discussion of the various 
distinctions and dimensions of value—positive and negative, 
higher and lower,” more and less intense and lasting, etc. But 
we may observe a tendency to sum up the values in each situa- 
tion considered and to describe one set of values as “greater,”’ 
on the whole, than another. We may next observe a general, 
though not universal, tendency of will to decide for the “great- 
est” value. 


12 The discussion of the dimension of higher and lower among values and its special 
relation to the notion of obligation would call for a separate development much too 
elaborate to attempt in this article. It is here, it seems to me, that the phenomenolo- 
gists, particularly Nicolai Hartmann, have made their special contribution. But, as I 
have tried to show in an earlier work (Reality and Value [Yale University Press, 1927]) 
the “‘value scale” is itself not unrelated to the structure of the self and the process of 
self-realization. 
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If our wills always pursued the objectives of apparently 
greatest value there would be no moral problem. Sometimes 
the individual sees the greatest value as ‘‘a value for someone 
else but not for me,” and he pursues some value of his own 
instead. Sometimes what appears as the greatest value is not 
the nearest, and he lets it slip for some more immediate good. 
Sometimes the greatest value is rejected for one more familiar, 
toward which the self gravitates with the ease of familiar cus- 
tom. In all these cases we feel that the will has been false to 
its own nature, that it has not properly exerted itself, that the 
right and reasonable thing to do is to choose the greater good. 
When we ask ourselves why we do not, the answer is that in 
the first instance—the choice of own our lesser good against 
the greater good of some other—the cause is a character trait 
we call “selfishness.”’ In the last instance—the choice of the 
more familiar or customary good—we ascribe it to the force 
or inertia of habit. The second instance—the choice of the 
nearer, though lesser, good—may also, upon reflection, be 
attributed to habit. It is our habit to give chief attention to 
the nearer prospect and to consider it more important (as it 
usually is), and this would seem to explain why we tend to slip 
into action in pursuit of the nearer good. Thus in these last 
two instances we see that the sense of obligation points to that 
choice which tends to realize the natural or proper goal of the 
self as a system of will—the pursuit of the greatest good as far 
as we are aware of it—and that the disintegrating force, which 
tends to break up this rational, ongoing development of per- 
sonality, is that of habit. The moral conflict here is between 
the rational will, pursuing its own self-development, and the 
blind, irrational force of established habit. The sense of obliga- 
tion here is the felt constraint of the developing rational system 
of the self against the inertia of the structure developed in its 
past. 

But can we interpret the first instance “selfishness,” as 
merely the inertia of habit? Plainly, we can. It is the well- 
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formed habit of our early years or, rather, the whole system of 
these habits. Will is a response to value, immediately felt or 
anticipated. In infancy the only values of which we are aware 
are those of our immediately felt satisfactions and dissatisfac- 
tions, which of course are egoistic. These also form the main 
body of our early anticipations. Thus in infancy and early 
childhood the self is developed as a closely knit organization of 
tendencies entirely egoistic in character. Altruism does not 
begin to be possible until a clear conception has been formed of 
another self as distinct from our own and we have begun imagi- 
natively to think of how things feel from the other person’s 
standpoint. It cannot develop any degree of strength until 
the habit of looking at things from the other’s point of view 
has been well developed. Thus selfishness is a habit of infancy 
and early childhood. Conflict with it becomes possible only 
in middle childhood. And here is, usually, the dawn of the 
moral consciousness—the sense of obligation, the discovery of a 
conflict between “‘want-to-do” and ‘“‘ought-to-do.” The sense 
of obligation is the constraining influence of the growing ra- 
tional self, pursuing what is recognized as the greater good, 
against the habitual tendency to respond to goods immediately 
felt and anticipated as a part of one’s own familiar experience. 
Thus the general obligation to produce the greatest possible 
good, whether for ourselves or for others, appears as a demand 
of the self as a rational whole for its own realization. 

With this understanding of the nature of the self it is not 
difficult to see that the special obligations also are require- 
ments not merely of self-adjustment but of self-realization. 
On the back of the moral deed there rides a moral value, and 
the reflective moral self learns to know and appreciate those 
values. The will of such a self responds to such values in posse 
as it does to others. Thus the maintenance of such moral 
personal integrity as is involved in the keeping of the special 
obligations becomes not only a duty but a part of the good that 
the moral personality pursues and in the pursuit of which it 
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realizes its own essential nature as will—will that is responsive 
to value. 

With this explanation the sense of obligation ceases to be a 
mystery. It is the constraint of will against will, of a personality 
divided within. The force of habit supports volitional ten- 
dencies that run counter to those backed by the fundamental 
trend of the rational self. The former often prove to be the 
strongest wants, but the moral will remains as the most perma- 
nent demand. For it to be continually thwarted is to disin- 
tegrate or distort the development of personality. The moral 
will may be mistaken in its judgment as to what objectively 
constitutes the greatest good. But to heed its constraining 
influence is always subjectively right and is the only way of 
true self-realization. The other way, in spite of strong tem- 
porary satisfactions, involves an ultimate sense of frustration 
and disintegration of personality. 

The intuitive character of our awareness of obligation also, 
with this explanation, ceases to be mysterious. It is an im- 
mediate perception of the formal order of our own purposive 
life. There is, for example, a will to the greater good of another 
person in conflict with a habit-reinforced will to some lesser 
good of one’s own. The former, though less forceful, will appear 
as the more rational; for it is in harmony with the nature of 
will as the individual is familiar with it to pursue whatever 
appears as the greater good. If habit persists, he has the un- 
comfortable feeling of being divided against himself. Some- 
thing is wrong. And if habit triumphs, this sense of something 
wrong outlives the satisfaction of the private good attained. 
Thus is built up the abiding conviction of the wrongness of 
departures from pursuit of the greatest good, of the rightness 
as well as reasonableness of the steady effort to attain it. 

Finally, as further evidence of the correctness of this inter- 
pretation of the moral consciousness in terms of self-realization, 
we may point out that it brings together the several senses of 
the word ‘“‘ought”’ in a more satisfactory way than can be done 
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if the matter is left at the stage to which it is carried by the 
deontologists. To clarify the meaning of this term we need to 
understand the relation of the hypothetical and categorical 
imperatives and the concepts of ‘“‘ought to be” and “ought to 
do.”” Kant taught us the importance of the former distinction 
and the deontologists and many others'’ have emphasized the 
importance of the latter. I think we may see that in all these 
senses the term “ought” designates a fittingness of part to 
whole such that the part fulfils its function or purpose in the 
whole. This is obviously the case with the hypothetical im- 
perative. Take, for example, “You ought to play golf.” Here, 
playing golf is considered as a means toward fulfilling the end 
of health or recreation. Means and end are part of a teleo- 
logical whole; and if one has an end, then whatever behavior 
will best fulfil it is the behavior one ‘‘ought” to adopt. In the 
case of the categorical imperative, put in the form of a moral 
“ought to do,” the self-realization theory shows us that it may 
be understood as a statement that a certain action, or self- 
exertion, forms a fitting part of the self to which it belongs in 
that it tends to fulfil the function of the self as a systematic 
development of will responsive to the good. Finally, the cate- 
gorical imperative in the form of a moral “ought to be” may 
also be seen as describing a fittingness of part to whole; it 
describes that form or structure of a whole (that relation of 
parts within the whole) whereby it may be considered as 
equivalent to the consummation of moral activity. This is 
well illustrated in the examples discussed by Ross*‘ and Broad," 
i.e., in such statements as “sorrow ought to be felt by a certain 
man at the death of a certain relation,” or “virtue ought to be 
rewarded.” Similarly in the sphere of aesthetics, when we say 
that the proportions of a certain building are just what they 
ought to be, we mean that the factor of proportion is so related 


"3 E.g., Hartmann, of. cit., I, chap. xix. 


4 Op. cit., p. 45. 5 Op. cit., p. 161. 
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to the whole that it may be considered as equivalent to the 
consummation of aesthetic activity. 

In conclusion, it may not be superfluous to point to the fact 
that this incorporation of the notion of obligation in that of 
self-realization brings the categorical imperative down from 
heaven to earth. It gives it concrete existence as a relation 
found within one’s own personality. There, both its mode of 
being and the fact that it is a datum of immediate or intuitive 
awareness become intelligible to nonphilosophical common 
sense. And for practical purposes, in the teaching of an ethic 
that will carry conviction, refute egoism and subjectivism, and 
form a rational foundation for personal moral life and for the 
ethical reconstruction of the social order, this is a matter of no 
small importance. 

Further, with this interpretation of the nature of obligation 
as rooted in the most fundamental feature of the self, the 
ground and degree of objectivity of moral judgments become 
clear. In particular, the obligation to produce the greatest 
possible good, regardless of whether it is a good-for-me, is seen 
to arise from the fundamental nature of personality and to 
indicate a necessity for its proper integration and development. 
At the same time the question as to what constitutes the 
greatest possible good is left undecided by the formal and 
foundational principles of moral obligation. It has to be sought 
afresh in every situation with no help beyond present insight 
and tentative generalizations based on past experience. Thus 
the nature and locus of the greatest good is relative to every 
change of circumstance. But the obligation to find it and pur- 
sue it is fixed and inescapable. No man can escape from it 
because he cannot escape from himself, and its roots are in the 
depths of his own personality. 
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OUBTLESS our question is coeval with the world of 
men as a vale of tears. Where distress and failure are 
not to be expelled, where nature is harsh, society cor- 

ruptible, and death supreme, what is the point of it all as far 
as the individual himself is concerned? What may justify the 
epitaph that it is better that he should have lived as he has 
done than that he should never have been born at all? 

Perhaps it is their presumptuous experimentation in soul- 
making that is one main reason for men’s tears. If ever there 
was a time when men did in fact have no fantasy of an individ- 
ual life independent of social membership, if at that time they 
did in fact have no shadow of doubt as to the sovereignty and 
immortality of their group, we may surmise that then indeed 
they proceeded from the cradle to the grave with acquiescence, 
efficiency, and no self-pity. 

In particular, there is the objection that men display anxiety 
for the salvation of their souls, as also for communion with God, 
primarily by way of compensation for political convulsion. In 
ethical and religious preoccupation we have but a signal of 
political escapism. Only when they consider the state to be sick 
beyond all remedy do men look elsewhere for their final fasci- 
nation. 

This, however, even if true, would scarcely suffice by itself to 
condemn nonpolitical effort. Failure by one path may yet per- 
mit success by another. Though the state be constantly revealed 
as a cheat, we may yet repudiate the vanity of all things. Be- 
cause political catastrophe may be the occasion, it need not for 
that reason be the refutation of ethical and religious audacity. 

Nevertheless, some would even stigmatize exhaustion by po- 
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litical bankruptcy as nothing less than treachery to goodness 
itself. For the state, while it may flourish as an organism, has 
at least the capacity to endure also as a rock. Therefore, how- 
ever much a rare, goodness is still a conceivable, characteristic 
of the state, whereas it is not a conceivable characteristic of 
anything else. Evidently there can be no goodness in the indi- 
vidual, who is but a vapor, or in God, who is but a myth. 

Did a state embodying goodness actually exist, an individ- 
ual’s life would be significant from the standpoint of goodness 
were he to serve this state simply as an animated instrument. 
His life would not be vain, even though he were no more capable 
of intrinsic goodness than an ant. Unquestionably, there may 
be salvation in humility. To promote goodness in another is al- 
ready not to be trivial. If the component bricks of a noble build- 
ing are not to be despised or lamented, neither are those who 
lay them. Nor is it to condone slavery to reflect that perhaps 
even slaves have sometimes built better than they knew or 
wished. Disciples of good may be of most diverse gifts, and not 
all who serve good need be disciples. “There be of them, that 
have left a name behind them, that their praises might be re- 
ported. And some there be, which have no memorial; who are 
perished as though they had never been; and are become as 
though they had never been born; and their children after 
them.”’ Yet these also may have wrought greatly for the Lord. — 
Good may issue from what is itself not good. The individual 
may rob the frailty and brevity of his life of their sting by 
ministering to a state which transcends and outlasts him. 

Nor, if simply an animated instrument, is the individual un- 
deserving of solicitude. We need but recall the perspicacity of 
Bernard Shaw’s Andrew Undershaft. Human instruments, like 
other instruments, need to be most carefully scrutinized, differ- 
entiated, protected, and overhauled. It is important to employ 
them according to their abilities and disabilities, to their inclina- 
tions and aversions. Square pegs have to be fitted into square 
holes, and individual differences are even to be welcomed and 
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deliberately fostered in that it takes all sorts to make a world. 
What is done with enthusiasm is done with most effect, while 
the imposition of work that is vexatious may be expected to 
excite apathy and even rebellion. Especially when they are 
scarce, does it become urgent to safeguard workers and bribe 
them into maximal output. Individuals have to be “respected,” 
if only because resources have to be husbanded. We need to 
pander to the individual so as to coax him into obedience. We 
have to allow him a mess of pottage, that he may endure a pil- 
grimage. We have to study him in his idiosyncrasy, that it may 
blossom into discipleship. But in the notion of respect for the 
individual as a principle of education and of industrial welfare, 
there is no implied assumption that the individual is capable 
of intrinsic goodness. 

As for the instruments of the state, on the richness of its in- 
dividual members has to depend the richness of the state itself. 
There is nothing, therefore, essentially and intentionally incom- 
patible between political service and individual self-culture. Ad- 
mittedly, there are for each citizen the confining duties of a 
particular station. There may even be required of him self-de- 
nial to the point of death. But it is wrong to think that because 
a particular uniform is always worn with efficiency by someone 
it does not matter who in particular wears it and whether the 
life of each wearer is short. For, in fact, a state requires for its 
comprehensiveness not merely men in uniform but men them- 
selves comprehensive, not merely officials but cultured individ- 
uals. Such limitation and destruction of any of its members as 
the state may require for its coherence and stability is nonethe- 
less regrettable from the standpoint of its equally important 
quality of comprehensiveness. To concentrate the individual in 
the citizen will seem less sinister when it is noticed that the 
state itself will profit from the most complete possible self-de- 
velopment of its members. It is not his service of goodness in 
the state that should generally prevent the individual from liv- 
ing abundantly himself. 
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But to serve a good state already in existence is one thing. 
It is quite another to attempt its realization. The attempt may 
fail, and we cannot equate mere intention with actual accom- 
plishment. Nor can there be goodness in a man’s idea of a good 
state in the way there may be goodness in that idea actually 
realized. Perhaps as something merely ephemeral, the idea can- 
not be good at all; although should it seem able to outlast its 
author, its status might appear changed considerably. Even so, 
our concern at present is not with devotion to what is simply 
an idea but with devotion to an idea which fascinates not least 
because its feasibility is assumed. 

If, then, a good state may indeed emerge eventually, notwith- 
standing that there has never been such a state as yet and not- 
withstanding that the price may be the toil and the anguish of 
generations, there will evidently be significance for goodness in 
whatsoever contributes to such political creation. The disciple 
of goodness may therefore be recommended to work for a good 
state he will be unable himself ever to see, as a devotee of his 
own happiness cannot be similarly recommended to work for a 
vast happiness he will be unable himself ever to enjoy. For 
egoism should not be expected to initiate altruism. There is no 
direct passage from anxiety for one’s own happiness to fanati- 
cism for a happiness that can be only for others. And though 
there are some who do indeed seem able to mitigate their own 
sufferings by their thought of those more fortunate than them- 
selves, yet to the multitude who have to endure without such 
sympathetic and imaginative compensation, if their own hap- 
piness is the main thing, the world cannot appear acceptable, 
however much happiness may come to however many others. 
The matter, however, becomes entirely different if the stress 
is placed not on subjective happiness but on objective good. 
For in the notion of the supreme authority of goodness there is 
no implication of preference for such good as a particular indi- 
vidual may enjoy here and now. From the standpoint of good- 
ness, its disciple may be as earnest for such good as may be 
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possessed only by others in the future as for any good which he 
may possess himself. He will not be the less significant for good- 
ness because it is on the former good, rather than on the latter, 
that he elects to concentrate. Should he therefore persist in his 
political aspiration undismayed by contemporary calamity, his 
life will certainly not be vain if—not least because of his own 
fortitude and tenacity—the good state of his dreaming does 
ultimately prevail, albeit long after his own day. 

Whether, however, as we try to look on things under the form 
of history or under the form of eternity, we shall find reason to 
believe that the eventual accomplishment of a good state is 
highly probable is not so clear. We need not dispute that under 
certain conditions a state might not only contribute to goodness 
but might be good in itself. What is problematical is whether 
such conditions can be fulfilled. 

For, as St. Gregory the Great said long ago: 

Everywhere we see mourning and hear groans. Cities are destroyed, 
strong places are cast down, the fields are depopulated, and the land is 
become desert... .. Moreover, whatsoever we say concerning this grind- 
ing of Rome to pieces we know to be repeated in all the cities of the world. 
For some cities are desolated by ruin, others consumed by the sword, 


others tormented with famine, others swallowed up by earthquakes. Let 
us, therefore, despise with all our heart this world, present or destroyed. 


More especially we would observe that, wherever men are 
assembled together, there they are in constant peril of conflict 
because of greed, lust, injured pride and vanity, the impulse to 
dominate and oppress, the watchful suspicion of all motive and 
advantage, the revolutionary rejection of insolence and exploita- 
tion. Even the smallest state, even the smallest city-state, has 
been torn and mutilated by faction. Wherefore, it is not to be 
supposed that a great state formed of a coalition of states will 
be likely to escape for long internecine disruption. Yet, where 
a state is small, there is, in addition to the danger of internal 
discord, and all the more so because of such discord, the menace 
of aggression from without. Taken in the large, actual political 
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history might thus seem but as the chronicle of internal rebellion 
and external war, of havoc and tribulation, of the insecure and 
the fleeting. It might all seem but little different from a ghastly 
tale of gathering and inevitable futility. The strong take what 
they can—from friends as well as from strangers—and the weak 
yield what they must. Yet whether through lassitude or through 
schism, the strong become weak in their turn, whereupon the 
smiter is smitten, the spoiler is despoiled, the proud are hum- 
bled, pretension is put in its place, yes, and what might have 
been fair is reduced to dust. 

Such, then, seems political destiny, and it is difficult to 
glimpse any prospect of redemption. Evil in the actual politi- 
cal pattern seems rampant, and those who would wrestle to ex- 
cise it seem but to sow the dragon’s teeth. Peace but punctuates 
war and civilization barbarism. Nor should we be deluded by a 
name. For this much-vaunted civilization of which in history 
we have so often to mourn the passing, let us have the courage 
to see it for what it is: an assemblage of poetry and music and 
painting, of sculpture and architecture, of grace and luxury, of 
research and thought and disciplined speech, of fortitude, dar- 
ing, generosity, aspiration, often on the basis of and almost al- 
ways largely indifferent to an unfathomable and frightening ac- 
cumulation of human squalor, misery, degradation, and bestial- 
ity. Corruption and all manner of wickedness have paraded in 
palaces and even in cathedrals. As we shed our tears on the 
humiliation of those human communities which we need not 
hesitate to confess we have so greatly loved, let us yet remember 
that more often than not their fall has been but as the fall of 
Babylon. But few of them have persisted for long unsullied by 
an inner foulness. And where a community has been about to 
totter from within, it has been general that the death stroke 
should come from an assassin without. Beyond all question we 
see the states of history made sick and mad and then destroyed, 
although whether by the gods or not, who shall say? 

Nor is salvation certain even for the community which elects 
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to remain small, as a fellowship of the free, the equal, and the 
noble. For it is not merely that treachery seems to find a way 
of sprouting even where servitude, terror, and all manner of in- 
justice might seem to have been expunged. It is that by its very 
smallness a community will excite external rapacity, as by its 
very excellence it will excite external envy. It cannot, there- 
fore, but prepare for war. Yet war, however much it may bene- 
fit the coherence of a state, does inevitably stifle culture and 
violate comprehensiveness. For this reason alone, therefore, war 
has to be condemned as the enemy of political goodness. But 
there is the further reason that the outcome of war can seldom 
with certainty be predicted. A succession of victories may yet 
be followed by defeat. It cannot be discounted that the battle 
may go to the mighty rather than to the just and the valiant, 
although but very soon and the mighty may be fallen also. In 
a world of war, immortality can be safely predicated of no state 
whatsoever, no more of the great than of the small, of the har- 
monious than of the discordant. 

Nevertheless it is but a prejudice that political strife is in 
some intelligible sense contrary to nature. To the metaphysi- 
cian war has seemed the father of all and the king of all; the 
universal perfection has appeared as the battleground and the 
battle. For all its evidence of “‘mutual aid,” nature does still 
seem red in tooth and claw for the most part. The species prey 
on one another, and there are animals that eat their young. 
That harmony of nature which has excited such humility and 
adoration does still include the adaptation of some for killing 
and of others for being killed. These sweet pastures, these sunlit 
cornfields, these gentle rivers and peaceful hills, all this magnifi- 
cence of sky and forest, of mountain and ocean, here also—not 
less than amid the artistic and intellectual glories of the city— 
is the predatory spring, the ravenous beak, the poisonous sting, 
the futility of the defenseless, the unassailable dominion of strug- 
gle and death. Peace as the ultimate destiny of man is conceiv- 
able; but by virtue of his historical bellicosity he is not unique. 
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Yet the state which is unlikely to be intrinsically good, if 
only for the reason that it seems doomed to perish, may still be 
instrumental and even indispensable to goodness in something 
else. Not least because of its political organization, a people 
may produce such conceivably good things as a distinctive lit- 
erature, art and music, a systematized law, an accurate science 
—things which may outlive their mother and original fortress, 
as, for example, Athenian culture has survived the Athenian 
state and Roman law the Roman Empire. So much of excellence 
is evidently dependent on community life of some kind and so 
much also on political community. By its very exclusiveness, a 
political people may develop its distinctiveness and thereby, as 
it may happen, its distinctive cultural creativity. Incapable of 
intrinsic goodness a state may yet generate and sustain what is 
good. At the very least, it may be as the ephemeral giving birth 
and nurture to the more enduring. 

There are yet other reasons why the disciple of goodness 
should acknowledge that he is subject to political obligation. 
It is not merely that the state may promote good things tran- 
scendent of the individual. Without the state he may be in- 
capable of self-development. In a world politically parceled, 
whether he likes it or not, he will soon discover that, except as 
he is allowed and does accept a definitely and even rigorously 
conditioned membership of at least some state, he will be un- 
able to live at all: he will starve physically. And in such a world 
if his state is such as to please him, he will find it needful to de- 
fend it against all manner of insidious and blatant aggression. 
Moreover, in such a world, only as his own state and, indeed, all 
other states are of a particular kind—which condition he should 
not expect to be brought about and maintained, partly, as it 
happens, for his own benefit, without a demand being made for 
his own contribution—may he hope for freedom from cultural 
frustration, not to speak of a generous cultural encouragement. 
There is the further consideration that the political parceling of 
the world may actually be to his liking. So often he seems to feel 
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that, were frontiers abolished, life would lose for him its zest. 
And inasmuch as his makeup does certainly seem to include so- 
cial and political capacity, there is the conclusion that, at least 
for the development of such capacity and thereby for the reali- 
zation of his possible comprehensiveness, he does obviously re- 
quire social and political life, even though he were able, as he 
evidently is not, to develop all his other capacities apart from 
society and the state. 

At no time, therefore, and least at a time of political insanity 
and desolation, can the disciple of goodness afford to be politi- 
cally indifferent. Flight into privacy is, after all, but a specious 
remedy for the decline and fall of states. He who looks for good- 
ness in the state may, indeed, be simply chasing a will-o-the- 
wisp. Service of the state as an idol may too easily consecrate 
a merciless holocaust to a political abomination. Yet goodness 
itself may require that we should render to Caesar the things 
that are Caesar’s. 

In the absence, however, of political goodness, we may be the 
more tempted to suspect that possibly the claims of the individ- 
ual himself have been too hastily ignored. Perhaps he does, after 
all, merit cultural opportunity precisely on his own account and 
not simply because thereby he may be useful to the state. 

So much might seem in his favor. At once we can imagine 
the possible fulness of his life. There is the richness of his bodily 
development—in strength, agility, longevity, and beauty— 
whereby, also, he can transform to his needs—physical, aes- 
thetic, and intellectual—so much else in the physical world. 
There is the exuberance of his emotional life—its tumult and 
its calm, its subtleties of feeling, the lavishness of its issue in 
action and in art, its concentration in volition. His imagination 
is prodigal no less: we need but remark its streams and its 
clusters of imagery, its fantastic fixations, its pragmatic efficacy, 
its evocative symbolism, its artistic objectification. But above 
all, as it might seem, there is his power through perception, 
memory, and thought—the last, of course, involving linguistic 
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expression and intercommunication—to embrace a multitude 
of objects, human and nonhuman, living and nonliving, experi- 
encing and nonexperiencing, which seem to him existentially in- 
dependent of his own life and awareness except for the fact that 
he and they and all thinkable things whatsoever provoke him 
to regard them as in a cosmic togetherness. A man’s life might 
seem sufficiently rich even without his thought. Athletic, pas- 
sionate, artistic, resolute—he is already not contemptible. But 
by virtue of his thought he might seem to include even more 
than the world which includes him by its space. 

But we should not confuse what is conceivable for man uni- 
versal with what is possible for man as a particular. The latter, 
may we say, has to do more than cut his coat according to his 
cloth. He has first to get rid of some of his cloth, since otherwise 
it may all get entangled, and he may be left with no coat at all. 
That is to say, it is not least the very profusion of his total po- 
tentiality that makes it so difficult for him to achieve its realiza- 
tion. 

For, of course, he displays conflict as much as interpenetra- 
tion. One thing helps another, as, in the well-worn example, a 
sound body is recommended for a sound mind, notwithstanding 
the cases where greatness of mind has been associated with phy- 
sical frailness. But also one thing hinders another. F ecause of 
exaggerated athleticism life may be the shorter, and the price 
of tranquillity may be a loss of relish. Under the stress of emo- 
tion it is difficult to think straight, and prolonged physical exer- 
tion may indispose one to think at all. As difficult as the com- 
bination of thought with action, of philosophy with kingship, 
may be the combination of study with creation. The profound 
and diligent scholar may seem fearful of thinking for himself, 
although original achievement may likewise suffer through in- 
sufficient assimilation of the work of others. Nor is it unimpor- 
tant in practice that, for all his anxiety to make the most of 
himself, a man may yet become indifferent to his altruistic ca- 
pacity. 
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If, then, notwithstanding that his capacities conflict, a man 
does yet aim at giving scope to each without exception, he will 
probably accomplish at the most but an all-round mediocrity. 
The jack of all trades is likely to be a master of none, however 
true it may be that the specialist tends to know more and more 
of less and less. Even so, the product of a man’s versatility may 
still be considerable. Though he should fail to excel in any one 
field, it is still possible that he should exhibit an abundance 
sufficient for goodness, by virtue of the vast sum of his mediocre 
achievements. 

He, then, who seeks for comprehensiveness by way of cultural 
totality need not be mistaken. But neither need the way of the 
specialist prove inferior. For there may be as much in the in- 
tensive as in the extensive. All the more so as our specialism 
is likely to continue expanding in circumference, while at the 
same time it unceasingly deepens in complexity. Precisely for 
the sake of our specialism we may be anxious to increase our 
knowledge of all those things we began by ignoring. Yet we 
have a further reason for amplifying our specialism, in that gen- 
erally we find it difficult to renounce some of our capacities for 
the sake of others. We may attempt to make accountable to 
our specialism what in any case seems resolved to be taken into 
account. Perhaps we may more easily render our specialism 
safer, as well as in the final outcome richer, by extending its 
original frontiers than by incurring the risks of asceticism. 

Granted that it is possible to reach a sufficient comprehensive- 
ness—whether through versatility or through specialization— 
a man might seem permitted from the standpoint of goodness 
to choose one path rather than the other according to his in- 
clination. Yet should he elect to advance as a specialist, then, 
clearly, neither inclination nor even aptitude nor even both to- 
gether, but only considerations of richness, should operate to de- 
termine finally what shall be the particular direction of his 
specialism. Concentration in any direction whatsoever will ob- 
viously need reinforcement by a certain minimum of inclina- 
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tion and aptitude. But should the minimum required for the 
more comprehensive direction be actually possessed by a man, 
then it is his duty to choose this direction, notwithstanding that 
he may have a much greater enthusiasm and ability for some 
mode of life which is inferior. This seems obvious and incon- 
testable, although some specialists seem to ignore it. Else why 
such concentration on what is paltry? 

But that by virtue of his cultural choice, whatever its pat- 
tern, a man may become good, he has to allow it to dominate 
his life as a whole. For only so will his life become harmonious, 
indeed a diversity expressive of unity in the manner of a work 
of art. Yet we have seen that his nature is self-contradictory. 
Biased toward a one-sided development, yet failing to put the 
whole of himself into avarice, or Just, or malice, or anxiety for 
social or divine approval, or intellectual ambition, or artistic 
restlessness, or genuine love, or some other particular strand in 
his total makeup, he might seem bent on nothing less than the 
complete annihilation of whatever in his being resists his predi- 
lection. Seldom, however, is renunciation to be obtained simply 
for the asking. Rather does impulsiveness seem to pervade the 
whole of a man’s nature. In no aspect of himself does he readily 
assent to mutilation. The specialist has constantly to fear his 
own discontent. Repression may but inflame a more ferocious 
eruption. A wild regret may surge for what has been surren- 
dered, and retraction may be sought before it is too late. Self- 
restriction, as much as restriction by others, may but issue in 
neurosis and insanity, in discordance and paralysis. 

After all, the man outwardly resolute and single-minded may 
be but an inner jumble of sincerity and hypocrisy, of impassivity 
and lust, of gentleness and vindictiveness, of intellectual integ- 
rity and insidious prejudice. Probably the peace within him, 
like that without, is seldom more than an insecure compromise. 
It is not least within himself that there is the perpetual threat 
of total war. It is as though not two, but even a thousand, 
souls, and even more, dwell within his breast. There may be re- 
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vealed in the saint a volcanic bestiality, in the sensualist a ter- 
rifying satiation and despair, as also in the criminal there may 
be an inarticulate aspiration after something better. In each 
individual life whatsoever we may suspect turmoil, vacillation, 
and danger of disruption, although so often a man seems as ig- 
norant of his own nature as of that of others, so that the ex- 
posure of his inner chaos, the shattering of his facade of poise, 
may be astonishing not least to himself. 

Yet from the standpoint of comprehensiveness, at least this 
should not be regretted—that a man’s nature returns despite 
his efforts to expel it. He should not wish to make a desert and 
call it peace. Consistency by itself is insufficient for goodness. 
There is, of course, the consistency of small minds. A life tor- 
rential and vehement in its diversity might seem to display a 
greater promise than one thin from the beginning or by later 
design. All the more so as a man’s life will be the richer pre- 
cisely for the employment of his capacity to control and unify 
his tempestuous vitality. The harmony to which he subdues the 
insurgent may indeed be precarious. But also it is of a greater 
inclusiveness for finally embracing not merely the complexity 
which is harmonized but the pertinacity on which the harmony 
is founded. 

For still another reason self-conflict may degrade a man less 
than might be expected. It is that his purposiveness, like his 
disunity itself, may be real and effective in spite of appearances. 
The sum of his inheritance, the circumstances of his birth, his 
experiences in early childhood, may be supposed in their com- 
bination, even though, as perhaps is generally the case, he is 
largely unaware of this, to commit him to a way of life which 
he is resolved to pursue to the end no matter what the cost, by 
paths however devious, and whether the end be sweet or bitter, 
good or evil. Beyond all question he may persist as one driven in 
his sleep, defying all obstacles with an unquenchable resourceful- 
ness, subtlety, courage, and resolution, and not the less effective- 
ly because he might seem to deceive himself as much as others. 
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For, of course, a man’s supreme objective is often obscured 
by the vast tissue of his means thereto. Starting, for example, 
from utter insignificance, a man attains the proportions of a 
world-conqueror and imperial statesman. Apparently to serve 
his political ideals, he has recourse to conduct which is as a be- 
wildering medley of virtue and vice. What, then, if it comes to 
be revealed that actually his master-purpose is not at all the 
creation of political excellence but definitely the infliction of 
widespread misery as a way of avenging his early frustrations, 
that it is to this poor and sterile end that the vastness of his 
political craft has been but as the means? Is such a man to be 
esteemed good? Doubtless not; since evidently by repressing his 
altruism and pity and by exaggerating his lust to humiliate and 
destroy he is in large measure maiming himself. Yet his life is 
scarcely the less harmonious because there is ignobility in its 
dominating theme. His achievements may be justly derided. 
The state he has built on pillage and proscription is one in 
which men of dignity cannot flourish: it must wither through 
what it breeds of dwarfs and devils. Nothing great appears in 
the man as we review the fruition of his capacity or the span of 
his intellectual grasp or even the direction and efficacy of his 
service. Yet still impressive is the obedience of his whole life 
to a single pattern, even though this pattern be hidden at the 
beginning. Still fascinating is the intricacy of his decisiveness, 
however much we see the colossal comprehensiveness of his life 
to be a sham. 

Perhaps, then, harmony may come to a man’s life in spite of 
the difficulties, and even a harmony all the richer because of 
them. Yet this is not an argument for increasing them gratui- 
tously, since they may reach such a point as to split and destroy 
the personality. 

And here, in a brief excursus, we should like to notice four 
objections at least to any plan to harmonize a man’s life by ex- 
ternal pressure. 

For incontestably hormic, self-assertive, obstinately and ag- 
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gressively resolved on a life of his own, he may be expected to 
be impatient of external pressure, not much less when this is 
intended for his intrinsic goodness than when its avowed object 
is to subject him even into slavery. Of course there are men 
who seem to delight in being submissive, so that it is possible 
that dictatorship should be largely and even firmly based on 
consent. But where the individual is exasperated by external 
interference, he will probably repudiate and frustrate all at- 
tempts to fashion him according to the pattern dear to another, 
as though he could be likened in point of passivity to canvas or 
marble or brick or steel. 

But while likely to fail itself, the attempt to enforce on the 
individual external control may leave him with no control what- 
soever. For with so much of himself consumed by his arduous 
expulsion of the alien, he may have but little spirit left for per- 
sisting with the realization of his capacity for autonomy. He 
who has withstood being shaped by another may be too tired 
to shape himself. 

Yet there can be no goodness in his life without harmony ob- 
tained by some means or other. Wherefore, if his capacity for 
self-direction seems but small, being neither ardent nor vigor- 
ous, neither wise as to the end nor prudent as to the means, an 
external guidance which yet takes care to be humble toward the 
individual’s spontaneity, thereby being distinguishable from ex- 
ternal pressure, might seem indispensable. Nor is it to remedy 
the individual’s defective comprehensiveness to provide him 
with no substitute for his inaptitude for self-direction, while it 
is conceivable that despite such inaptitude he might yet achieve 
a comprehensiveness sufficient for goodness. Nevertheless, it is 
indeed a defect in his comprehensiveness that he is incapable of 
self-direction. The individual who is harmonized by himself, be- 
sides being harmonized, will be all the more comprehensive be- 
cause it is he himself who has done the harmonizing. Wherefore, 
interference with autonomy would seem mistaken, not merely 
because it may be resisted, and because by its failure it may 
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leave the individual disorganized completely ; but because by its 
success it may injure his inclusiveness. Obviously, therefore, 
one should hesitate before obstructing autonomy on the ground 
that it is his autonomy itself that seems likely to imperil the 
individual’s richness, however true it may be that without ex- 
ternal guidance he may be confused by his superabundance and 
that without external prodding he may be for whatever reason 
too indifferent to run. And obviously, also, because indeed au- 
tonomy may enrich comprehensiveness, where enthusiasm for 
it is initially dormant, it may be fittingly kindled and fanned. 

This conclusion is strengthened by the further consideration 
that the price of liberty is constant vigilance. For since no man 
in absolute power can be trusted not to show himself a fool or 
a knave, it is evident that the subjection of an individual to 
the will of another may violate his comprehensiveness not mere- 
ly through the frustration of his capacity for autonomy but 
through the frustration of so much else in his total makeup. 

But to return to the main argument. Let us now suppose 
that, however difficult, the achievement of comprehensiveness 
and harmony sufficient for goodness is within a man’s power. 
What, then, of his stability? For it was the apparently inevi- 
table mortality of a state that seemed the main obstacle to po- 
litical goodness. Yet a state might seem able to escape death 
at least more easily than an individual. For a state generally 
outlasts an individual, even though in the lifetime of some par- 
ticular individual some particular states may die. Why, then, 
having already cast doubt on the possibility of goodness in the 
mortal state, should we have troubled to suppose, even for a 
moment, that whatever the degree of his comprehensiveness and 
harmony there may be goodness in the mortal individual? 

In fact, as will appear later, it is important to consider the 
individual’s self-harmonized comprehensiveness, if only from 
the standpoint of his significance for goodness, even though he 
be incapable of intrinsic goodness. But is he indeed thus inca- 
pable? For have we to grant that he is indeed mortal? 
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There is the argument that death should not be lamented, 
either by men earnest for perfection or by men anxious for 
tranquillity. Not by the former, since men being obviously im- 
perfect, it is only as they yield their place to something better 
that the Life-Force can conceivably evolve supermen. Nor yet, 
as Epicurus urged, by the latter, “since when we exist there is 
no death, and when there is death we no more exist.”’ But while 
certainly agreeing that the mortal may subserve goodness in 
what is otherwise and that men may school themselves into in- 
difference toward their own mortality and even that stability 
by itself is insufficient for goodness—since clearly elephants and 
parrots may be inferior to men, though their life is longer—we 
have yet to recall that stability is essential to goodness. 

Perhaps, however, it is foolish to conclude that the individual 
dies simply because his body perishes. For by the individual we 
mean fundamentally the experiencer. An experiencer is an ac- 
cumulation and seemingly self-contained pattern of acts of ex- 
periencing. Such an experiencer appears associated with a body 
but is distinguishable therefrom. To the objection that by this 
manner of speech we seem to be reducing the individual life to 
an unintelligible conjunction of a ghost and a corpse, there is 
the twofold rejoinder—admittedly, however, by itself not finally 
convincing—that most of us when we think of our real selves find 
such a manner of speech difficult to avoid and that if we refuse 
to distinguish between the individual and his body we have 
certainly to grant that each alike is fleeting. 

Yet there are the spiritualists who adduce empirical evidence 
for personal survival. And though such evidence, including that 
of cross-correspondence, might seem unimpressive when it is 
considered how, up to the present, it is rare in its occurrence and 
trivial in its content at least it should be conceded that an open 
mind is called for as to the tenability of the spiritualist hypothe- 
sis. And certainly it would be unscientific to dismiss this hy- 
pothesis merely because of bravado or humility. 

As for believing in personal immortality even though it is ab- 
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surd and even because it is absurd, it might be fair to observe 
that such belief is at once less absurd and less cogent than it 
often pretends to be. For certainly there is no absurdity in men 
of ethical and religious faith who hold to a belief because they 
think it established by the ethical and religious life, which is, 
indubitably, a fact. Their argument might often seem circular, 
at one and the same time appearing to infer personal immortal- 
ity from divine existence and the latter from the former. But 
they are not absurd to contend that without a certain form of 
belief men could not possibly live as they yet manifestly do. It 
is still the case, however, that though not absurd, this conten- 
tion by no means indicates personal immortality as a fact. For 
men might have a belief without which they could not act as 
they do, and yet the belief may be false. Moreover, there may 
be modes of ethical and religious life other than the one which 
requires belief in personal immortality. It is conceivable that 
the originating and sustaining principle of reality should evoke 
worship and that the world should be thought to contain what 
is good, even in the absence of empirical and rational evidence 
for personal immortality, as it is also conceivable that in the 
presence of such evidence the religious and ethical character of 
the world should be intellectually denied. 

But if we cannot be certain that experiencing does outlast 
bodily functioning, we also cannot be certain that it does not. 
What logic allows and experience does not refute may possibly 
be the case, even though there is no positive evidence in its 
favor. On the question of personal immortality it might there- 
fore seem most rational to suspend judgment, except that a 
kind of Pascal wager on the matter might also seem pardonable. 
For why should not a rational man believe what is not demon- 
strably irrational, if by believing he has so much to gain and 
nothing to lose? And with faith in his immortality, can it be 
denied that a man will ensue rich and harmonious life all the 
more zealously, now that he may hope to promote thereby noth- 
ing less than his own goodness? Without such faith he will be 
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absurd to labor for his own goodness, although he may still aim 
at making his life significant for goodness by attaching it to the 
goodness that is in something beyond him. 

But if it is the truth that goodness is not to be discovered in 
the state or in the individual himself, where else is it to be 
sought? Is it that we shall have to grant that there is nothing 
which is intrinsically good, so that the individual has to be con- 
sidered incapable not merely of intrinsic goodness but even of 
significance for goodness? Is it that after all we should properly 
despise his life as merely a futile agitation? 

Let it then be remembered that in fact it is not by anything 
said in the present discussion that we are compelled to assume 
that goodness in the state is impossible and in the individual 
improbable; rather, nothing more has emerged that than good- 
ness in the state is unlikely and in the individual uncertain. 

But what has now to be stressed is that, even if the matter 
were otherwise, even if indeed we were compelled by reason to 
deny summarily that there might be goodness in the state or in 
the individual, we are still left free to consider, since manifestly 
the state and the individual do not exhaust existence, that good- 
ness may reside elsewhere. And what we may consider further 
is that after all the individual may achieve significance precisely 
by self-devotion to the creation and maintenance, to the actuali- 
zation, and to the contemplative enrichment of such goodness. 
Here, at any rate, is the culmination of our argument. 

Yet evidently no merely material creation, no novel disposi- 
tion of matter, can itself be good, since we have to follow the 
physicist and the astronomer in holding that whatsoever ma- 
terial is now organized cannot escape eventual disorganization. 
The glories of painting, sculpture, and architecture, like the 
great globe itself, are doomed to decay. That they may outlast 
men and even states is no evidence that they are sufficiently 
stable for goodness. 

What, then, from the standpoint of goodness is important in 
the novel disposition of matter is that it is intended to express, 
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fixate, clarify, and evoke a particular mental complexity. That 
it can clarify is not the least of what it can do. That is to say, 
it can render more detailed, more consistent, more suitably or- 
dered as to light and shade, as to priority and implication, as to 
theme and elaboration, the mental complexity expressed. It is 
not least by the act—even, possibly, the effort—of expression 
that the artist and the writer are helped to discover what it is 
exactly that they so urgently want to express. Nevertheless, it 
is still true that it is only the mental complexity expressed, not 
the expressive material, that may conceivably be immortal. It 
is precisely this mental complexity that may outlast not merely 
the originating mind but the material through which it was 
first communicated. Manuscripts may be burned and scattered, 
but the thoughts they were intended to embody may continue 
to live. 

However indisputable that it is the mental complexity only 
that can be immortal, it is evident that in the visual arts espe- 
cially it is by virtue of his material creation, not simply by vir- 
tue of the imaginative pattern he seeks thereby to express, that 
the artist is what he is. The painter creates material pictures, 
the sculptor material statues, the architect material buildings. 
Of the very essence of the artist is his technique for material 
creation, and that for which he is passionate and which he cher- 
ishes is precisely the material product. We can therefore under- 
stand why, in the visual arts, there is reverence only for the 
original and only contempt for the copy. We are more concerned 
for the original picture or statue or building than for the original 
manuscript in literature or music. We appreciate the artist be- 
cause we appreciate that material thing which comes from his 
own hands; as also we appreciate the latter because we appreci- 
ate the former. In all this it is the original material creation 
that receives the emphasis, not the impulsive imagery; although 
it is possible that one reason why we prefer the original to the 
copy is our presumption that it is only the former that can ex- 
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press and evoke the relevant mental complexity with sufficient 
accuracy. 

It follows from the material nature of that which is the ar- 
tist’s chief concern that it is not the work of art itself that can 
be good. Whatsoever is created by the visual artist, like every- 
thing else material, is changing constantly, even though the 
change escapes our notice. If, therefore, we are to find good, 
we have to leave what is dear to the artist himself, so as to 
concentrate on that mental complexity which it is thought the 
work of art expresses and thereby, as we have seen, in a measure 
creates. 

But should it be denied that it is possible to fixate this men- 
tal complexity in a manner which will enable it to survive its 
original artistic expression, then it would have to be denied fur- 
ther that good is conceivable in the sphere of art as it is con- 
ceivable in the sphere of writing and thought. For certainly, as 
we have said already, it is possible that an intellectual complex- 
ity should survive the manuscript in which it was originally ex- 
pressed. 

The mental complexity which may be materially expressed 
and fixated by one mind, and thereby may be evoked in another 
mind, may be designated a universal. And that a universal may 
live, we are assuming that it has indeed to be entertained and 
thereby actualized by some mind or other. It is for individual 
minds to actualize whatsoever universal is expressed in the dis- 
posed colors, in the formed marble, in the written notes and 
assembled sounds, in the spoken and written words. The uni- 
versal may be immortalized by an unfailing sequence of actual- 
izing minds, each of which is itself mortal. But that such a se- 
quence may be conceivable, although our earth must perish, 
we have to be able to suppose that actualizing minds may con- 
tinue to flourish elsewhere, whether or not in association with 
a body of any kind, and whether or not in association with a 
body at all similar to what men on earth have at present. 
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That a universal is possible, that one and the same mental 
pattern may be entertained by several minds, is something 
which we assume and cannot demonstrate. As we read, with 
our different physical-mental constitutions, what we call differ- 
ent copies of the same book, we generally suppose that we are 
all managing to grasp, in our different ways, that same mental 
complexity which the author of the book sought to express 
therein. And it would be similarly held by some, although not, 
perhaps, by as many as in the former case, that as with our 
different physical-mental constitutions we all look on what are 
virtually but copies of the same picture—for as the original pic- 
ture is unceasingly changing, it is only the different temporal 
appearances of what we call the same picture that we can see— 
we are all able to grasp, again in our different ways, that same 
mental complexity which the artist sought to express in his pic- 
ture. 

It is, of course, only a selection of mental complexities that 
deserves to be perpetuated. The truth seems to be that if a 
thing is at one and the same time sufficiently rich, harmonious, 
delightful, and fascinating, then we may recognize it as good if 
immortality seems in its nature also. But we should not say 
that there is goodness in what is immortal but little else. There 
is no goodness in much that is notorious through the ages. But 
there is also no goodness in what, for all its other qualities, is 
lacking in stability. Thus it is for actualizing minds to prevent 
universals failing in goodness merely by virtue of such lack, as 
it is for creative minds to insure that there shall be universals 
worthy of unfailing actualization. Goodness will be promoted, 
as there are some minds fertile in mental complexities of a cer- 
tain harmonious richness, which other minds will thereupon 
help to immortalize by their own contemplation. 

But if a universal is actualized by one, what is the gain if it 
is contemplated by many? Evidently it is not the goodness in 
the universal that can be communicated to the contemplative 
individual himself. For even if he could faithfully mirror the 
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universal in its total comprehensiveness, as he certainly cannot, 
he would still not become himself immortal through his contem- 
plation of the immortal universal. Therefore, contemplation of 
a universal already sufficiently actualized for its immortality 
and goodness will create goodness neither in the contemplated 
universal nor in the contemplative individual. But it will still 
be important for its enrichment of the universal and the indi- 
vidual: for the individual will gain in comprehensiveness ac- 
cording to the richness of what he contemplates; and the uni- 
versal will likewise gain in comprehensiveness according to the 
diversity of its particularizations and the richness of those by 
whom it is contemplated. 

It is true that an artist may declare that he for one is indiffer- 
ent to the number of his appreciators. It is enough for him if 
he himself finds his work adequate to his idea and pleasing to 
his contemplation. But we have seen that the primary concern 
of the artist is with the work of art as a particular material crea- 
tion, not with the universal which the work of art may be re- 
garded as expressing and clarifying. We may still, therefore, 
hold that the universal is enriched according to the number and 
richness of its contemplators, even though we grant that such 
enrichment is of no special interest to an artist. 

Thus goodness will be promoted further, as all who contrib- 
ute, directly or indirectly, to the creation and actualization of 
good proceed to devote the richness of their lives to its contem- 
plation. It is for the sufficient reason that the universal itself 
is the richer for the richness of its contemplators, that it be- 
hooves those who would serve goodness, notwithstanding that 
in their mortality they are incapable of intrinsic goodness, to 
aim at making of their lives a self-harmonized abundance, so 
that thereby they may enrich the goodness in the externality 
they contemplate. 

Nor is it inconceivable that within the scope of man’s con- 
templative enrichment might be such good as is independent of 
human creation and actualization. Possibly, for example, in the 
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unceasing stream of events there is the manifestation of objec- 
tive, eternal, vastly comprehensive law. And there is what 
might seem the inexpugnable human belief in the goodness of 
God. In each of these cases, then, we may hold that what is 
good already is enriched by what it evokes of diversified com- 
prehension and adoration. The law which will never fail to ob- 
tain embodiment is still the more inclusive for being under- 
stood. God, though independent of man, is yet the richer for 
his homage. 

Notwithstanding, then, that his world may be as a vale of 
tears, and even though it should be otherwise ordered than for 
the making of immortal souls and immortal states, there is yet 
reason to suppose that the individual’s contribution to the en- 
hancement of good may be considerable. The exposure of indi- 
vidual and political inadequacy still leaves it possible that good- 
ness resides elsewhere than in the individual and in the state. 
And even though they should be incapable of intrinsic goodness 
themselves, men may still live as fleeting organs for the crea- 
tion, actualization, and enrichment of such goodness. ‘‘For in 
death there is no remembrance of thee: in the grave who shall 
give thee thanks?” Yet those who are mortal may leave much 
behind them, and in their lives they may quicken and glorify 
much that they find. 
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DISCUSSION 


A THEORY OF ETHICAL CRITICISM 


ALBUREY CASTELL 


I 


UPPOSE an instructor turns in an “A” for a student whose work is 
only “‘D” grade. Under some circumstances we would say to him: 
“You ought not to do that.” 

What ingredient, common and peculiar to all ‘‘ought-not”’ acts, is the 
reason for calling them ought-not acts? When, that is, are we justified in 
calling an act an ought-not act? What is it about an ought-not act that 
makes it an ought-not act? 

Ethics, or moral philosophy, is the inquiry into this question and its 
many ramifications. Ethics may be compared to logic. Persons act. Some 
of their acts are ought-not acts. These acts are criticized. This gives rise 
to questions whose answers constitute a “theory” of ethical criticism. By 
analogy: Persons believe. Some of their beliefs are false or improbable. 
These beliefs are criticized. This sort of thing gives rise to questions 
whose answers constitute a theory of logical criticism. 


Il 


Any doctrine, or theory, of ethical criticism is challenged at the outset 
by two claims, which I shall call ‘ethical nihilism” and “ethical skep- 
ticism.”’ 

“Ethical nihilism” is the doctrine that no act is ever an ought-not act. 
It is the claim that there are no ought-not acts. This claim usually rests on 
one of three arguments. The first is that “‘ought-not”’ is a meaningless 
term. The second is that any meaning assigned to the term “ought-not” 
is arbitrary: it might equally well have been some other meaning. The 
third is that no person ever could have done anything other than he did 
do; and that “‘ought-not,”’ since it presupposes that a person could have 
done other than he did do, or could do other than he does do, is a point- 
less term. 

Ethical nihilism thus covers the three claims that “ought not” is either 
meaningless, arbitrary, or pointless. 
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Ethical nihilism may be distinguished from ethical skepticism. This 
latter doctrine is the claim that we can never know that an act is an 
ought-not act. It is here a question of the existence and availability of 
evidence. The doctrine is the doubt that such evidence exists or that it 
is available. Taken as more than a doubt, the doctrine is the denial of the 
possibility of knowing that any act is an ought-not act. 

I draw attention to these two positions, ethical nihilism and ethical 
skepticism, not to refute them but to remind you of their existence. It is 
not clear to me that they can be refuted; however, a person who holds 
them and at the same time proposes any ethical criticism of his own or 
other people’s action is being inconsistent. 

These two doctrines, nihilism and skepticism, do, however, have a cer- 
tain polemical value: if any ethical doctrine, other than nihilism or skep- 
ticism, can be reduced to either of these, or shown to imply either of 
these, then that ethical doctrine has declared its own bankruptcy: no one 
who holds it can consistently make any criticisms of his own or other 
people’s action. This is a very stiff price to pay for a theory. 

If we turn from these two doctrines which deny the possibility of ethical 
criticism, to doctrines which purport to assert that possibility, we are met 
with two groups of doctrines which might be called, respectively, ‘‘legalis- 
tic” and “‘teleological.” 

Legalistic doctrines are those which invoke the notion of a law external 
to individuals. They assert that an ought-not act is one which violates 
this law. Legalistic doctrines differ among themselves as to what this law 
prescribes and where it proceeds from. These differences are not material 
for my purposes, so long as what is proposed is a law external to the indi- 
vidual whose acts are said to violate it. 

Teleological doctrines are those which invoke the notion of an end or 
result or value. They assert that an ought-not act is one which does not 
have this sort of consequences. The end or result or value is usually re- 
ferred to as ‘‘the good.” The expression is common, in doctrines of this 
sort, that “right” means “‘producing what is good.” Teleological doc- 
trines differ among themselves as to what the good is. For my purposes 
this is not important. The essential thing is that they claim that an 
ought-not act is one which does not have consequences of a certain sort. 

Legalistic and teleological doctrines account for a very great portion of 
the history of ethics. It should be noted that all such doctrines are, in 
their intention, incompatible with both ethical nihilism and ethical skep- 
ticism, inasmuch as they purport to state a condition under which an act 
is an ought-not act. 
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It is my belief that doctrines of either sort, legalistic or teleological, are 
untenable. No doctrine which asserts that an ought-not act is one which 
violates some law external to the individual whose act is in question is 
tenable. No doctrine which asserts that an ought-not act is one which 
militates against some special sort of result is tenable. 

I believe that, given time, I could prove this by showing that all such 
doctrines imply, or are reducible to, either ethical nihilism or ethical 
skepticism. This amounts to the claim that any legalistic or teleological 
doctrine renders ethical criticism meaningless or arbitrary or pointless or 
impossible. Any one of these consequences, it seems to me, renders un- 
tenable whatever ethical doctrine entails it. 

A good deal of argument would be required to demonstrate the above 
claim in detail. Let me propound two very simple and well-worn cases, 
merely to illustrate what I mean. 

Take, for instance, the theological legalism contained in the ethical 
writings of John Locke and William Paley. These gentlemen assert that 
an ought-not act is one which fails to accord with the will of God. 

In view of the great difficulty that besets the attempt to find out what 
the will of God is on any question, the person who holds this doctrine is 
reduced to what has been called “‘ethical skepticism.” He will be unable 
to say whether any act is or is not an ought-not act. 

Take, for another instance, the teleological doctrine contained in the 
familiar utilitarianism of Bentham and John Stuart Mill. These gentle- 
men assert that an ought-not act is one which militates against the great- 
est happiness of the greatest number. What have they said here? To the 
extent that the greatest happiness of the greatest number includes my 
own, then the injunction not to act contrary to it amounts merely to the 
injunction not to act contrary to my own happiness. But this is to con- 
fuse immorality with folly or morality with prudence. To the extent that 
the greatest happiness of the greatest number does not include my own or 
includes more than my own, then the injunction not to act contrary to 
someone else’s happiness is a somewhat arbitrary proceeding. If my own 
happiness does not set up an “‘ought”’ for me, then it is not clear that any- 
one else’s does, merely because it is someone else’s. 

Let those examples serve to illustrate what is meant by the rejection of 
legalistic and teleological doctrines by their reduction to some version 
of ethical skepticism or ethical nihilism. A more direct, and in the end 
more satisfying, method of getting around legalism and teleology will be 
to return to our instructor who has given an “A” to the student whose 
work is only ““D” grade. 
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As I remarked then, if we were neither nihilists nor skeptics, we would, 
under assignable circumstances, say to him: ‘‘You ought not to do that.” 
Phrased nominalistically, our problem is this: What is the meaning of 
this term “‘ought-not”’? Phrased realistically, our problem is this: What is 
the nature of an ought-not act? 


III 


I invite you to summon before your mind as many such actions as you 
can. Any actions will do, provided merely that you would, under as- 
signable circumstances, call them ought-not acts. If you would not so 
regard them, they cannot be used as cases exemplifying what we are 
trying to get at, namely, the nature of “‘ought-notness.”’ 

Let me state my thesis at once: I am going to claim two points: first 
that an “ought-not” act is one which violates an obligation; second, that 
an obligation is a claim which we make upon ourselves because we make it 
upon others. 

The whole weight of this doctrine rests on the notion of “obligation.” 
What are obligations? Where do they come from? How do we come by 
them? If we say, “I have to,” referring to compulsion; “I want to,” re- 
ferring to preference or desire; and ‘‘I ought to,” referring to obligation, 
what is the differential of each? I have to; I want to; I ought to; compul- 
sion; preference, or desire; obligation—I think the rationale of these mat- 
ters is as follows: 

A person has many interests. Of his interests he can say two things: 
first, that they range from ‘‘matters of necessity” to ‘‘matters of prefer- 
ence.” Thus, he might say: “My job is for me more nearly a matter of 
necessity than my skill at bridge”; or, “‘My ability to read French is for 
me more nearly a matter of preference than my ability to do mathe- 
matics.” We have, then, the notion of a person’s interests ranging be- 
tween the necessary and the preferential. A part of what we mean by 
‘‘self-knowledge”’ includes a knowledge of where we rate our particular 
interests on such a scale. 

In the second place, a person can say of his interests that some of them 
transcend the resources and capacities which he can bring to bear on 
them. That is, each person has some interests which, left wholly to his 
own resources and capacities, he could not satisfy. I desire to visit Paris. 
It is highly improbable that I could satisfy this interest if I were left 
wholly to my own resources and capacities. 

To deal with this fact that our individual interests transcend our indi- 
vidual resources and capacities, we make claims on others. These claims 
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sometimes are that others do something; sometimes that they refrain 
from doing something. What, in particular, we claim is of no importance 
to my argument. It is enough that we do make many such claims and 
that, in some sense or other, we cannot avoid doing so. I wish to point out 
frve things about these claims. 

The first is that they range from demands at one end to mere expecta- 
tions at the other. The claim we make upon a surgeon before we turn him 
loose upon our abdomen or our brain would, I suppose, be located toward 
the ‘“demand” end. The claim we make upon a group of amateur actors 
before we agree to give them two hours of our time would, I imagine, be 
located toward the ‘‘mere expectation” end. We have, then, the notion of 
a person’s interests giving rise to claims ranging from demands to mere 
expectations. A part of what we mean by “‘self-knowledge”’ includes a 
knowledge of where we rate our claims on such a scale. 

The second statement about these claims is that they range from 
implicit to explicit. Many of the claims we make upon others are not 
formulated in words or writing. We enter the claim: it is met or refused; 
nothing further. A claim is, however, no less a claim by reason of the fact 
that it is not formulated explicitly. Graciousness in the conduct of life 
consists, in part, in claims remaining implicit. 

The third point about the claims we make upon others is that they 
range from particular to general. That is, we may make a claim on some 
one person or some one class of persons, or on all persons. I am not sure 
that I could cite an instance of a claim we might make on some one per- 
son or on all persons. It seems that our claims are usually made on classes 
of persons. This fact, however, does not preclude the possibility of claims 
of complete particularity or complete generality. 

The fourth point is that claims sometimes give rise to counterclaims. 
We demand of X that he do or refrain from doing something. He may 
meet our demand with a counterclaim. This sort of thing we call by such 
terms as “agreement,” ‘“‘bargain,” “‘contract,” etc. It is important to note 
that a claim need not give rise to a counterclaim. It is still a claim even if 
it does not give rise to a counterclaim. I stress this point because I wish 
to ward off any suggestion that obligations are, in essence, counterclaims. 

In the fifth place, a claim may be either acceded to or refused. The im- 
portance of this apparently trivial point is simply that a claim is a claim 
because we make it, and for no other reason. It is not a claim because it 
is accepted by someone else. It does not cease to be a claim because re- 
fused by someone else. It ceases to be a claim only if we cease to make it. 
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Let me state now, more fully, what I take to be the nature of an obliga- 
tion. To begin negatively, I do not think that an obligation is (a) a claim 
made by me upon another person; or (6) a claim made upon me by another 
person; or (c) a counterclaim made by me upon another person; or (d) a 
counterclaim made upon me by another person. The point is that an ob- 
ligation, to be my obligation, cannot originate in some other person; and 
to be my obligation cannot, gua obligation, be merely an act which in the 
last analysis I want to do. I may want to do what I ought to do. I may 
want not to do what I ought not to do. Neither of these facts is justifica- 
tion for blurring the distinction in meaning between “ought to” and 
‘‘want to.”’ It is possible for a person to want to do what he ought not to 
do, and to want not to do what he ought to do. 

Stated positively, I think that an obligation is a claim (a) made by 
myself on myself; and (6) made because, for the reason that, I make the 
same claim on others. If this be so, then an ought act is one which ex- 
emplifies the principle ‘“‘Done because required of others’; and an ought- 
not act is one which violates this principle. 

We can return to our instructor with whom we began. He “‘ought not”’ 
to give an “‘A”’ for ‘‘D” work if and only if, in some sense or other, he re- 
quires of others that they refrain from so doing. It seems clear to me that 
in some sense or other an instructor does make precisely this claim. His 
reason for making this claim is not the reason that he ought to respect it. 
The fact that he makes this claim is the reason that he ought to respect it. 
The obligation arises out of the fact that he makes the claim. It does not 
arise out of his reasons for making the claim. 


RECAPITULATION 


We began with the case of the instructor who gave an “‘A”’ to the stu- 
dent whose work was ‘‘D” grade. We asked after the conditions under 
which it would be correct to say: ‘He ought not to have done that.”” We 
noted that ethical nihilism is the claim that we can never meaningfully 
say it; that ethical skepticism is the claim that we can never know whether 
we can say it; that ethical legalism is the claim that we are pointing to 
some law external to the person whose act is said to violate it; and that 
ethical teleology is the claim that we are referring to some end or value or 
consequence against which the act is question militates. I argued that nei- 
ther legalism nor teleology could be defended, since both reduce to either 
nihilism or skepticism. 

At this point we turned to the concept of obligation, on the hypothesis 
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that an ought-not act is one which violates an obligation. The argument 
here was that some of our interests lead us to make claims on other per- 
sons; and that we thereby set up obligations, that is, the self-imposed 
claim to do or refrain from doing whatever it is we require of others that 
they do or refrain from doing. 

To conclude: Using the notion of “obligation” outlined above, we may 
say: An act is moral if it fulfils an obligation; immoral if it violates an 
obligation; and nonmoral if it does neither. 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
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MopERN Democracy. By Carl L. Becker. New Haven: Yale Univer- 
sity Press, 1941. Pp. iv+100. $2.00. 


This slim volume is said by the publisher to be “based on,” and by 
the author, to “contain” “Three lectures delivered at the University of 
Virginia on the Page-Barbour Foundation,” in November, 1940. The 
titles of the three are, respectively: “The Ideal,” “‘The Reality,” and 
“The Dilemma.” Any reader of Professor Becker’s writings will know in 
advance that it contains many good things well, even brilliantly, said. 
Instead of quoting key passages—or, a fortiori in preference to ‘‘sum- 
marizing” them in paraphrase—it would seem to the present writer better 
to use the few paragraphs available for comment, by one who tries to be 
an analytical student of the problems, in contrast with the historian 
and literary man, in pointing out some of the striking differences in the 
way these problems appear from the two points of view. 

A careful reading of the volume reveals no trace of effort at any kind 
of humor or of outright propaganda for any political position or ideology; 
and certainly Professor Becker is not to be accused of deliberate misstate- 
ment of fact—at least where the facts are easily accessible and well known. 
Yet we read (p. 53) that two results of the technological revolution were 
the following: ‘‘As machines are perfected and become more automatic, 
man power plays a relatively less important part in the production of a 
given amount of wealth in a given time” and “Under the system of pri- 
vate property in the means of production and the price system as a 
method of distributing wealth, the greater part of the wealth produced, 
since it is produced by the machines, goes to those who own or control 
the machines.” 

As a competent historian Professor Becker must know, in one sector 
of his mind, that all this is absurd. In England—the first, and still the 
most characteristic, locus of the technological revolution—the period cov- 
ered by that revolution (dated in any reasonable way) was marked by an 
increase of many fold in the working population and at the same time by 
a similar rise in the standard of living of those workers. Such evidence as 
there is would indicate that the fraction of the total product going to 
labor has increased rather than decreased, in spite of the enormous growth 
in the average amount of capital used by each laborer; and with respect 
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to consumed product, including services rendered by government, an in- 
crease in labor’s fractional share is still more certain. According to the 
best statistical information, the total product (consumed or saved, paid 
in taxes or given away) in England and the United States prior to the 
depression was divided in the proportions of between two-thirds and 
three-fourths to personal services, and one-fourth to one-third to all 
property claimants. What such statements as those quoted show is the 
way in which the best intentioned and most intelligent of men will treat 
facts when they get started—we will not say to “‘preaching,”’ but to “‘ar- 
guing a line,”’ under the influence of humane sentiments and the well- 
known intoxication of literary verbalization. This relation between fact 
and belief sheds far more light on the dilemma of democracy, and on the 
relation between the ideal and the reality, than does all the description 
and diagnosis set down in the book before us, which is typical of the 
great bulk of discussion of social problems. 

Again, in the analysis of ‘“The Dilemma” we read (p. 86): ‘Through 
education in the schools, through the press and the radio, common men 
are made aware of their rights, aware of the man-made frustration of their 
hopes, aware of the power to organize for the defense of their interests.” 
If “common men” know their rights, they know something which is not 
known to anyone else this side of God, who doesn’t tell. (His most pontifi- 
cal spokesmen deal in generalities similar to those of a typical party plat- 
form, i.e., which palpably mean, “place us in power and we will give 
everyone what he wants’’—or, perhaps in the case of God’s spokesmen, 
what is good for him.) The awareness that the frustration is man-made 
also cries for comment. The “‘analytical student” has barely to scratch 
the surface of the dilemma of democracy to see that it is rooted, probably 
more than in any one source, in two facts: (a) that both men’s rights and 
their “‘needs” (referred to in the next paragraph, on the same page) ex- 
tend far beyond the possibilities of the world in which they live, and still 
farther beyond what can be supplied at a cost which they will voluntar- 
ily consent to pay; and (5) that someone else or some group is usually 
blamed for the failure of any individual to get his (supposed) rights or 
cover his needs. Professor Becker has evidently forgotten Mark Twain’s 
definition of the minimum cost of living—always a little more than you’ve 
got (quoting from memory). 

It seems almost unfair to criticize a historian and university lecturer 
for finding the crucial problem of democracy in the distribution of wealth. 
And no one but the despised analytical student—usually regarded by so- 
cial critics and reformers as a kept man of the interests, or at best as an 
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intellectual quibbler indifferent to human suffering—could be expected 
to ask what the term “wealth” means. On this point the least reflection 
would reveal, in the first place, that the distribution of ‘‘wealth” is one 
thing, the distribution of income a second and very different thing, and 
the distribution of consumption a third, and very different still. And, in 
the second place, the inequality which causes trouble lies not merely in 
these “‘economic”’ categories but at least as much in other things which 
they in turn really signify—namely, position, prestige, and power. More- 
over, all these values are intrinsically relative, for any individual, to what 
other individuals have, i.e., to what he thinks others have, which is almost 
always a serious overestimate. Hence, the common man’s ‘“‘awareness”’ of 
his rights and needs (and his notion of ‘‘oppression,”’ a word frequently 
used by Professor Becker) cover not merely more than there is, but more 
for each than others have; and this prescription not even omnipotence 
could fill—unless ordinary arithmetic is class-interest propaganda and 
“opiate of the people.” 

Professor Becker concludes his discussion of ‘“‘The Reality” with a few 
paragraphs touching on the line of action appropriate for preserving the 
substance of democracy, i.e., liberty, the faith in the worth and dignity 
of the individual. He mentions, and rejects, the ‘‘new social philosophies” 
which now prevail in many countries, and which involve outright repudia- 
tion of the principles of individual liberty. (This topic is more fully dis- 
cussed in the third lecture.) His own position (pp. 63-64) involves, first, 
distinguishing the kinds of individual freedom that are essential to the 
democratic way of life from those that are unessential or disastrous. The 
former are ‘‘those which the individual enjoys in his intellectual and po- 
litical activities,’ while ‘“‘the kinds that are unessential are the relatively 
unrestrained liberties he has hitherto enjoyed in his economic activities.” 
It is admitted that “the distinction is comparatively easy to make in 
theory, but will be extremely difficult to effect in practice.” But, “‘not 
the least of the difficulties arises from the fact that in the traditional ideol- 
ogy the freedoms of the individual in the political, the intellectual, and the 
economic realms are so intimately associated that they seem to stand or 
to fall together” (reviewer’s italics). ‘“The result is that any proposal to 
regulate by governmental authority the system of free economic enter- 
prise is sure to be opposed on the ground that if the system of free eco- 
nomic enterprise cannot be maintained the other freedoms of democracy, 
freedom of thought and political freedom, must in the end be abandoned 
also. Whether this is true can only be determined by the event.” This 
common argument is as valid as the assertion that the only way to tell 
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an edible mushroom from a poisonous toadstool is to eat it and that pro- 
ponents of caution and prior effort at rational discrimination are opposed 
to the eating of mushrooms; and the two pieces of reasoning have about 
the same relevance for the guidance of action. The close connection be- 
tween economic freedom and other forms is in fact as certain as any prin- 
ciple can be in the field of political life. And objective analysis can throw 
much light on the problem of procedure for preserving essential freedom 
in all fields while working out the problems which admit of solution. The 
simplicity and plausibility of the separation of the economic from other 
fields of activity and of the policy of applying wholesale restraint in the 
former make this doctrine one of the most serious dangers to liberty in 
the whole arsenal of political romanticism. 

When Professor Becker says (p. 67) that ‘‘it is obvious that the prob- 
lem is intrinsically an economic one,” two comments are called for. The 
first is that the problem as seen by him, i.e., the distribution of wealth, 
“obviously” is not economic; it is one of knowledge of possibilities and rea- 
sonable expectations (the first partly economic), of political capacity to 
organize society in such a way that the latter will be achieved, and of 
moral attitude, the willingness to accept what is feasible at any time, while 
working for better things. Second, the general problem is in fact largely 
economic, i.e., a matter of increasing productive capacity and the effi- 
ciency with which it is used to a point where the means for living at a 
reasonably satisfactory level, including leisure and freedom, will be avail- 
able forall. Professor Becker ignores, and practically denies, the existence 
of this economic problem, joining the chorus of romantic prattle about 
poverty in the midst of plenty (see esp. p. 68). 

Finally, the lectures make no explicit or understanding mention of eco- 
nomic depression, or of the two patent facts: (a) that depression is the 
chief center and source of the whole present crisis and (4) that the “‘bene- 
ficiaries of the property system” are not at all enriched by it, so that it is 
hardly to be explained by oppression on the part of such persons and 
their denial of his rights to the common man. When the best of our in- 
intellectual élite discuss social problems in the manner of these lectures, 
it is surely no mystery that society goes confidently and merrily on with 
policies of having more by producing less, and even of using up what 
there is in fighting over its distribution, instead of producing at all. 


FRANK H. KNIGHT 
University of Chicago 
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DEMOCRACY AND SociAL CHANGE. By Harry F. Ward. New York: Mod- 
ern Age Books, 1940. Pp. 203. $2.50. 


Prediction is always precarious, yet it is a necessary condition of human 
progress. The capacity of understanding the past and of interpreting the 
forces of the present, so as to be able to perceive the tendencies, possibili- 
ties, and demands of the future, is required if we are to utilize the energies 
of nature, the hungers of man, and even the conflicts of the race in creat- 
ing a society which will support the ideals of spirit. But social and moral 
progress is less the result of philosophic understanding and prophetic vision 
than it is the creation of these primordial forces, cosmic and human— 
forces which thrust societies into ever changing forms as they serve the 
never changing function of developing and enriching life. Yet the ener- 
gies of the universe are available to this end only when employed in 
unitive and co-operative relationships between men. 

This is the indispensable condition of social, and hence of individual, 
life. When the ignorant and egoistic choices of men prevent and disrupt 
these creative relationships, or when the creative process is obstructed by 
the fossilization of social institutions inadequate for the ongoing of the 
life of the community, mankind falls upon disaster. This is the present 
situation, manifest in hunger, insecurity, fear, hatred, and war. Even so, 
these creative forces cannot be permanently defeated. The life of man 
‘“‘may halt but it may not stand still. There are forces in it which cannot 
be defeated. Out of whatever darkness into which it may plunge because 
of its ignorance and folly, its cruelty and greed, it emerges time after 
time to climb again toward the light.” 

This is the premise of faith which underlies the argument of Harry F. 
Ward’s recent study of the dynamic social processes of the contemporary 
American scene. It is essentially a religious faith, although the author 
does not anywhere recognize the religious nature of his basic concepts, 
writing rather in terms of economic and political forms and forces. The 
single chapter given to ‘“The Role of Religion’’ deals with the institutional 
embodiments and corruptions of religion and with the actual role these 
sociological crystallizations are now playing and should play in social 
change. But the prophetic religious quality of this study inheres in the 
author’s insistence that the invincible forces which surge up to actualiza- 
tion in the community of human brotherhood transcend the natural and 
the humanistic; they are cosmic and spiritual. 

These forces consist, in the first place, in primordial cosmic energy as 
the source of life and all that supports it. They consist, next, in the pre- 
determining structure of reality which eventuates in life but maintains it 
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solely upon condition that certain relationships are maintained between 
man and inanimate nature and between man and man, destroying it to 
begin over again when other and different relationships are attempted. 
Furthermore, the relationships man establishes between himself and in- 
animate nature are always simultaneously demands upon and applica- 
tions of certain relationships between man and man, which take concrete 
form in political and economic institutions. For example, the transforma- 
tion of natural energy into goods and services essential for life is always 
inextricably bound up with the development of economic and legal forms 
in such a way that man’s social institutions are both determined by the 
ways in which he attempts to employ nature and are determinative of the 
ways in which such employment is possible. In short, nature’s response 
to man’s needs is conditioned by his economic and political organizations. 
And in the third place, these forces consist in the innate hunger of the 
human spirit for freedom, justice, and equality which impel men to strive 
for these moral values despite all frustrations and denials. 

The one oversight in Professor Ward’s analysis at this point is his as- 
sertion that man’s increasing desires for economic goods, cultural enrich- 
ment, and moral achievement are due to the fact that our present capac- 
ity for producing goods and services and for achieving justice and freedom 
is greater than the current economic and political system allows us to 
enjoy. Rather the exact opposite is the case. It is the urge to live—to 
live better and more richly—which is basic and which creates the demand 
for goods and services and for institutions of freedom. It is, of course, the 
limitations which our institutions put upon utilization of present capaci- 
ties to supply these necessary means that impel us to social change. 

Now the response which nature makes to this urge to live indicates 
the spiritual function of material things. There is no spiritual life without 
a material base, since without that there can be no life at all. That is why 
spiritual values disintegrate and death sets in when the organization of 
our common material lives—institutionalized in economic structures, 
legal forms, and social traditions—become obstructive or exploitative of 
economic goods and services. But any frustration of the life of mankind 
by such abuse of the material is temporary; life is everywhere insurgent 
and rises up to destroy any institution which impedes it. This is the ex- 
planation of our present social woes. Our basic political and economic 
structure, informed by the profit-motive and class divisions, does thus 
thwart life. And unless we act to modify this structure, these woes will 
increase. 

Beyond the delineation of this religious critique for evaluation of any 
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social system—elucidated briefly but assumed throughout—the positive 
values of this study are many, but we may mention only the two most 
basic. The first has just been suggested—the present inescapable demand 
for radical change in our economic and hence our political structure. We 
must take the power of life and death over the masses now vested in a 
few by reason of their economic control of the resources of life and release 
it to the masses to whom it already in fact belongs. Dr. Ward’s analysis 
is quite Marxian throughout, although he sanely insists that Marx is never 
infallible and is valuable only as far as his method aad conclusions are 
usable in enriching the life of the people. Marx’s two valuable contribu- 
tions are his “‘demonstration of the inevitable decline of capitalist society, 
and [his] analysis of class forces in relation to social change.” This re- 
viewer knows no more convincing array of evidence that America is now 
approaching this crucial moment than the author furnishes in this book. 
Whether we pass peaceably into a socially planned economy depends upon 
the degree of intelligent leadership and courageous co-operation of the 
forces that seek the larger life for all. More specifically, this means that 
it will be determined by whether native Fascist forces can be overcome 
democratically. 

The author’s second contribution, accordingly, is the demonstration 
that America is in danger of forfeiting the reality of her traditional claims 
to democracy, while paying lip-service to its name, by failing to under- 
stand that democracy is never a fixed political structure but a way of 
life. Specifically, unless democracy is extended to the economic, it will 
cease to exist in the political sphere. ‘‘When the people of a democracy 
lose control of the natural resources upon which their lives depend, they 
have lost the base of their political power.” 

The author’s diagnosis is much more helpful than is his prescription 
of remedy. His program includes three basic tactics. Action of first im- 
portance is protection of the inalienable rights of life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness as defined in the Bill of Rights. For when freedom 
of criticism and democratic action is gone, the way to peaceful change is 
blocked and violence is guaranteed. That infringement upon these is in- 
creasingly evident is substantiated by much critical analysis of contem- 
porary historical data. The second necessity, corollary to the first, is the 
unification of labor under leadership aware of social forces and processes. 
The third is fundamental alteration of our political forms from geographi- 
cal units to functional ones, the soviet rather than the precinct becoming 
the structural base of democracy. 

His constructive suggestions suffer from two significant weaknesses, 
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both due to inadequate historical perception. The first is his partisan de- 
fense of Soviet Russia as an example and demonstration of the demo- 
cratic ideal and of the American communists as an effective force for 
democratic change. Although the author grants that “events in Russia 
and the skillful propagandist use of them” endanger the development of 
social democracy here ‘‘in the American way” and quite correctly holds 
that “‘it is an utter confusion of values to reject the principles of a social- 
ist society because of anything that Russia may or may not do,” he 
neglects to be guided by the disasters the democratic ideal has suffered 
in communist Russia. He thus defends implicitly the denial of personal 
and civil rights and the accompanying purges by violence on the theory 
that democracy may at times have to suspend freedom of discussion as a 
self-protective measure. But when minorities are silenced, democracy is 
endangered if not dead. Strangely enough he remarks in quite another 
connection that there must be “‘freedom to minorities, in order that from 
time to time they may show the way..... The only cure for the ills of 
democracy is more democracy.”’ His discussion of the rights of minorities 
is thus most confusing. 

The author’s defense of the communists against the charge of disrup- 
tive tactics, especially in the ‘Democratic Front’”’ organizations is two- 
fold: such partisan zeal as they have displayed arises from commendable 
fidelity to their principles as a rule; and such ground as did exist earlier 
for adverse criticism has more recently been removed by a change in 
tactics. However that be, the unfortunate fact remains that most of the 
“Democratic Front” groups in which communists have participated— 
either by invitation or despite a lack of it—have disintegrated or are in 
the throes of disruption, because supporters have been reluctantly com- 
pelled to believe that communist principles and tactics allow united ac- 
tion only on terms of loyalty to the official “line” at the moment. Since 
this is often unacceptable to other participants, common action is impos- 
sible. One may doubt, therefore, that communists have reformed suffi- 
ciently to remedy this situation. 

The second serious error in this study is the doctrine that violence is a 
necessary weapon against those who repress the will of the people by 
violence. He expects capitalist-fascist reactionaries to employ arms and 
points out that even now limited violence often is used against labor 
unions, minority races, and other progressive groups. This must be met 
properly with violence, he holds. When he remarks that “ends and means 
are inseparable”’ he means that if the ends are good, they judge the moral- 
ity of the means used to obtain them. He fails to observe what innumer- 
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able historical sequences have shown, that the means employed qualify 
the ends attained, the contemporary regime in Russia being a case in 
point. The forces of revolution degenerate despite high idealism and sacri- 
ficial loyalty when the establishment of life is sought by use of the im- 
plements of death. 

It is true that “the future belongs to the forces which seek to push life 
forward”—but only if the tactics and techniques are not themselves dis- 
integrative. If so, the best of ends will not prevent disaster. The fine 
prophetic faith of this social analysis we must somehow learn to imple- 
ment with political procedures congenial to its ends. Brotherhood must 
become a method as well as a goal for the simple reason that it is a basic 
fact of reality. We shall do this the more readily and successfully when 
progressive leaders abandon the fallacy that brute force is the ultimate 
sanction of life and set about to devise other procedures more congenial 
to creativity than to destruction. As Dr. Ward truly remarks, no one 
now knows the detailed plan of action. Unfortunately, we shall never 
know so long as we rely on old and futile ones. But one is inclined to agree 
with the ringing declaration of faith with which this book closes, that as 
we move toward the light, new light will break upon our path. 


WALTER W. SIKES 
Berea College 
Berea, Kentucky 


THE HvuMAN ENTERPRISE. By M. C. Otto. New York: F. S. Crofts & 
Co., 1940. Pp. vii+38s5. 


In The Human Enterprise one of America’s more eloquent spokesmen 
for philosophy presents us with a summary of his mellow reflections on 
the deeper issues which living precipitates and confronts man everywhere 
with. Beyond question this was one of the aims of this engaging and stim- 
ulating book. But that Professor Otto aspired to do more is evident. As 
he makes abundantly clear in its early pages, it is an integral part of his 
philosophic faith, much of which he shares with William James, John 
Dewey, and others who have imbibed something of their spirit, temper 
of mind, and outlook, that the philosopher should devote part of his ener- 
gies, at least, to the interests of the common man and give him aid and 
guidance wherever possible in his efforts to orient himself intellectually, 
morally, and emotionally to the world which the contingencies of living 
force him to somehow come to terms with. It is this conviction concern- 
ing the wider role of philosophy conjoined with his acute awareness of the 
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moral and intellectual perplexity, the lack of integrating ends and pur- 
poses, the confusion and incoherence of thought widespread throughout 
modern culture that sets the fundamental task of this book. Its main 
purpose, then, is not so much that of systematically developing at a tech- 
nical level Professor Otto’s type of instrumentalism, but rather that of 
discussing from within the framework of this body of echoes and in a 
manner intelligible to the common run of people the more basic issues 
with which living confronts them. The book accordingly is addressed pri- 
marily to the general public rather than to the professional philosopher, 
and it is pervaded with the hope that it will bake some bread, contribute 
something to the refining, broadening, deepening, and integrating of the 
reader’s perspective. 

The aim which Professor Otto sets himself is, as Professor Bode re- 
marks, a difficult one to carry out. But that the author has done his part 
of the job in an unusually effective manner should be plain to anyone 
who lends Professor Otto his ears for a few hours. Whether the reader 
will find here the philosophy of life which Professor Otto thinks he seeks, 
or even material aid in constructing a satisfactory one of his own, he will 
certainly find an enlightening and easily intelligible discussion of some of 
the more perplexing questions of a fundamental sort confronting thought- 
ful persons everywhere. In this book the reader will find little that smacks 
of otherworldiness, or faith in esoteric methods, little that supports the 
threadbare dogma that truths, values, ends, and purposes are of the stuff 
of eternity, somehow more than human. Nor will he find in it any word 
that suggests or confirms the fairy tale with which man has so often de- 
luded himself, that the world that spawns and then sustains him for a 
brief spell is somehow but an unreal shadow of some deeper reality that 
lies beyond or behind. On the contrary, unless he be very obtuse, he will 
find in it many reasons for believing along with Professor Otto and many 
others that the locus of reality is the insistent order of events in which he 
is immersed, that truths and values, ends and purposes, standards of right 
and wrong as well as of validity, are human in origin and significance. He 
will find here persuasive confirmation of the faith that man’s destiny is a 
human one, to be worked out in this everyday world, not in some pictorial 
one which perplexity, confusion, and frustration cause to grow up in his 
imagination and then dog him to the end of his days. The reader will find 
in this book no attempt to mislead him into believing that thought and its 
products are of the stuff of reality or even its ultimate ground, but much 
that supports the conviction that critical intelligence, earthbound though 
it may be, is the one reliable means he has for comprehending his environ- 
ment and improving his lot. 
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The Human Enterprise should have wide appeal. If it does not, one 
should look beyond the book in seeking the reason for this. There is a 
need for this book and for more like it. If these are forthcoming soon, it 
may be that intelligent people will eventually start paying some heed to 


philosophers. 
GEORGE GENTRY 
University of Texas 


JURISPRUDENCE. By Edgar Bodenheimer. New York and London: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1940. Pp. xiiit+357+ Bibliography and 
Index. $3.50. 


“This book seeks to give aid to the student of law and politics who is 
interested in the general aspects of the law as an instrument of social 
policy. The author realizes that the problems of jurisprudence and legal 
philosophy can be approached in many different ways and by many dif- 
ferent methods. He has attempted to emphasize above all those issues 
which have some relation to the great social and political struggles going 
on in the world today. Among those issues the contrast between arbitrary 
power and law, between totalitarianism and constitutionalism, has re- 
ceived particular attention and has been made the starting-point of the 
discussion. 

“‘Many topics that belong to the general field of jurisprudence have been 
deliberately excluded. There is no treatment of the basic technical con- 
cepts of legal science, of the formal sources of the law, the nature of the 
judicial process. If the book succeeds in stimulating interest in the politi- 
cal, social, and philosophical problems connected with the institution of 
the law, it will have served its main purpose.’ 

The work is divided into four parts, organized by means of historical 
and analytical treatments of law and power. Part I, “Power and Law,” 
provides the philosophic principle of the work, the distinction of law as 
a mean between anarchic and despotic power relations, and ideally a rela- 
tion of equals. The problems of justice, sovereignty, and law versus 
morals, custom and administration are sketched in by means of the his- 
tory of the discussion, and equally sketchily resolved in terms of power 
and law. Part II, ‘““The Law of Nature,’’ runs through the familiar his- 
tory of its subject according to a vague outline based on Part I, without 
making clear the relation of that approach to the problems of power 
which it apparently did not treat and without preserving the peculiar 
principles of the authors treated. Interspersed among the intellectual in- 
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terpretations are such orthodoxies as: ‘From the sixteenth century 
onward the waves of individualism, liberalism, and capitalism swept 
over Europe and America and transformed the social, economic and legal 
structure of the western world” (p. 166). Part III, ‘The Law Shaping 
Forces (Political, Psychological, Economic, National and Racial, and 
Cultural)” is concerned with the transformation of power into law. Here 
again as in the next part the analysis is accomplished by accommodating a 
variety of cited opinions in a very general resolution. Part IV, “‘Positiv- 
ism in Jurisprudence,” runs over the more modern theories which incline 
to a power rather than a law emphasis, and ends with a critical approval 
of Timasheff’s sociology of law. 

The concluding remark is that “‘. . . . legal sociology can maintain its 
place among the social sciences only if it combines the two functions... . 
of picturing the mature type of law and... . of analysing the causes of 
legal evolution, as far as it is feasible.’’ It is perhaps because of the de- 
ficiencies or the limitations of Mr. Bodenheimer’s efforts toward this 
scientific end that the ends announced in the Preface are not better real- 
ized. Though he has related other concepts to his own, he has not made 
explicit the peculiarities of the method of polarity and resolution he has 
employed. But even those relations of concepts he has discussed have 
not indicated the possible philosophical richness of his principles, power, 
and law, either as to their metaphysical range or the subtleties possible 
in their use in politics or jurisprudence, in other relations than ideal- 
actual, static-dynamic, restrictive-conative (What has become of law as 
an instrument of social policy?), relations of equals—relations of unequals, 
taken simply. The statement and use of principles are clear at ‘he very 
elementary level intended; but the philosophic baldness as well «3 the 
sketchiness of the history make this work of doubtful value even as an 


elementary textbook. 
THOMAS STAUFFER 


University of Chicago 


SociaL Prosiems. By Carl M. Rosenquist. New York: Prentice-Hall, 

1940. Pp. v+519. $4.00. 

The question “‘what is a social problem?” is attacked systematically 
and logically by the author in the first chapter of this volume. It may be 
said that he is fairly successful in criticizing the existing theoretical treat- 
ments of this question in sociological literature. The point of interest in 
this review is to examine what the author proposes as an answer. He 
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agcee’’ on how social problems can be studied. “How can we know what in 
society is really pathological? The only answer is: ‘We do not and can- 
not know.” Social problems 

may be treated, not as the study of variations from a norm, but as manifesta- 
tions of society itself. From this viewpoint popular recognition of any social 
condition or process as bad, followed by an attempt to eliminate or cure it, 
serves as the criterion for its inclusion in a study of social problems. The writer 
merely accepts the judgment of public opinion. This is the method to be fol- 
lowed in this book. .... Social problems are nothing more nor less than those 
conditions or aspects of society which considerable numbers of people are trying 
to change [pp. 21-22]. 


These criteria for the selection of social problems present serious logical 
difficulties. For instance, the condition of the sharecropper and the south- 
ern tenant farmer was recognized as bad by some economists and radicals. 
Yet not until realistic accounts culminating in Steinbeck’s The Grapes of 
Wrath mobilized the attention of vast sections of the country was it con- 
sidered a social problem and a matter of public discussion. The question, 
then, is how considerable must the author’s “‘considerable numbers of 
people” be who are trying to change “conditions or aspects of society” 
before the problem is recognized as a ‘‘social problem.”” Would the author 
concede that this problem was a problem when only a relatively few num- 
ber of people recognized it as a “‘bad social condition”? Then again, ac- 
cording to the author’s definition, are not political parties professing total- 
itarian doctrines “‘aspects of society which considerable numbers of people 
recognize as bad and would like to eliminate”? And are not labor unions 
viewed by considerable numbers as bad aspects of society which should be 
changed? Similarly, are not atheists viewed in the same vein? These 
“manifestations of society’ and a host of others are social problems, ac- 
cording to the author’s definition, but he did not include them for treat- 
ment in his selection. 

The weakness of the author’s position is further aggravated by the 
fact that he does not consider what is implied when he states that he 
“accepts the judgment of public opinion as the method” for studying so- 
cial problems. Public opinion is neither minority nor majority opinion 
and yet the author selects as a criterion for social problems ‘‘those con- 
ditions which considerable numbers of people are trying to change.” Logi- 
cally, one may question whether there are no social problems in a society 
in which there is no public opinion, because public discussion and the 
agencies of public opinion are censored? 

The author performed a valuable service by ably challenging the exist- 
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ing formulations of what constitutes a social problem, but his own con- 
tribution to a definition of the concept is extremely tenuous. 

The main portion of this book consisting of twenty-six chapters con- 
stitutes a remarkably clear and dynamic presentation of social problems. 
The author discusses the characteristics of the present-day community 
and the processes of social change in connection with each problem or 
group of problems treated. Professor Rosenquist’s volume should prove 
to be a challenging and highly useful text for students in sociology be- 
cause, while thoughtfully written, it nevertheless maintains throughout 
an unusually lucid style. The selected bibliographies at the end of each 


chapter contribute to the value of the book. 
SAMUEL M. STRONG 


Howard University 


PERSONALITY AND PROBLEMS OF ADJUSTMENT. By Kimball Young. New 
York: F. S. Crofts & Co., 1940. Pp. vii+868. $4.25. 


The connotation which the title of this volume conveys is still pregnant 
with human interest and of considerable challenge to students despite 
the large number of diversified textbooks in social psychology and the 
prolific theorizings and writings on this subject. This concern for under- 
standing personality and its interrelationship with culture and society is 
gaining in vitality notwithstanding the implied claim of complete explana- 
tion by the various unrelated segmental approaches to the study of hu- 
man behavior. It is questionable whether the volume under review con- 
tributes to a consistent conceptual clarification of personality develop- 
ment that would be conducive to a penetrating analysis of human experi- 
ence in order to throw light on human conduct. The electicism employed 
by the author in his attempt “‘to link human thought and behavior to 
the constitutional factor, on the one hand [here the behavioristic, neuro- 
logical, physiological, and general psychological theories holding sway] 
and to the socio-cultural, on the other” (here the social-interactional the- 
ories and especially George Herbert Mead being emphasized) tends to 
make his treatment incongruous. 

Some of the inconsistencies arising from such a synthesis of antithetical 
theories of personality development in which the author relies largely on 
physiologists and experimental psychologists for an explanation of the 
mechanisms of human behavior may thus be indicated. The author deals 
with the behavioristic theories of learning and of language development 
through the mechanism of conditioned stimulus and response and then 
draws upon G. H. Mead for an explanation of abstract thinking, symbolic 
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gesture, and the process of role-taking—phenomena that are incompatible 
and completely ignored within the framework of behavioristic psychology. 
He delves into the ‘‘Constitutional Foundation of Behavior: Neural and 
Glandular,”’ but he is also concerned later with the inner life or private 
experience where, according to Mead, the self is carried on as an object. 
The author deals with ‘‘the social act,” and he suggests an awareness that 
while Mead stresses the importance of the inner phase of the act, he 
(Mead) also maintains that “‘the objective of the act is found in the life 
process of the group, not in those separate individuals alone.” But, ac- 
cording to behavioristic psychology, the act is always individual and can- 
not be viewed within the process of co-operative activity, the emphasis 
being upon individual differences. 

The observations thus far were directed to Part I of this volume, 
“The Foundations of Personality,’ covering twelve chapters. Part II, 
“Selected Problems of Personal Adjustment,”’ covering sixteen chapters, 
deals with a large array of subjects pertaining to the impact of the social 
order on personality. The author presents here, in a readable and engag- 
ing style, the results of a wide experience and the findings of vast and 
diversified studies in this field. In Part III, ‘‘Certain Wider Implications,”’ 
consisting of two chapters, the author concludes by contrasting educa- 
tion under totalitarian and democratic cultures—“‘fixity and flexibility” — 
stressing the dangers of the conflict of ideologies to the democratic way of 
life and emphasizing the need for an “integrative principle in democracy, 
and .... identification with group activity which will operate at the sym- 
pathetic primary level” as against the ‘‘totalitarian philosophy that would 
degrade man to an automaton..... = 

Despite the serious dilemma arising out of the untenable position of the 
author in the theoretical treatment of the foundation of personality, this 
volume may nevertheless serve as a valuable reference source for students 
in psychology and social psychology. 

SAMUEL M. STRONG 
Howard University 


AN ENLIGHTENED CONSCIENCE. By Irl Goldwin Whitchurch. New York: 

Harper & Bros., 1941. Pp. xx+ 282. $2.50. 

Mr. Whitchurch addresses his book to Protestant clergymen and theo- 
logians. He objects to current offerings in ethics in the seminaries and 
tries to show how Christians may abandon the deduction of ethics from 
a nonmoral theology and at the same time avoid a naturalistic, relativistic 
morality. For the improvement of ethical study the author suggests re- 
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liance upon the Bible as the source book and record of a ‘‘developing 
moral experience.” 

The recurring thesis of the book is that a person who knows the history 
of morals may believe that there is a divine element in morality. To sup- 
port this thesis two distinctions are introduced. (1) Morality is contrasted 
with morals. (2) Somewhat in the spirit of T. H. Green, the origin of 
morality is distinguished from its nature. 

Professor Whitchurch might have clarified his argument if he had 
sharply separated two questions with which he was concerned in nearly 
every chapter: (1) Does the acceptance or rejection of a moral standard 
involve something more than the acquisition of knowledge about the his- 
tory of the moral standard? (2) Must a standard be regarded as divine 
in order to be accepted? It was, perhaps, the confusion of these two ques- 
tions that led him to argue that a demand for a better social life cannot 
arise if the meaning of right action is determined by the ‘“‘mere local social 
context.’’ By an unfortunate selection of excerpts from Human Nature 
and Conduct the author tries to prove that Mr. Dewey, who believes in 
the conventional nature of morality, is somehow committed to conven- 
tional conduct. 

It is possible that a clearer disentanglement of the two aforementioned 
problems would remove some apparent contradictions from the book. 
On page 83 the author denies that morality is a mere resultant of cultural 
forces, but on page 138 he declares, ‘‘Conscience should never be confused 
with the voice of God.” At one point (p. 30) we read, ‘“‘Man obtains his 
moral understanding just as he gains knowledge about any other phase 
of his world,”’ but in another passage (p. 232) it is asserted that‘‘morality 
essentially is not a human invention, but an expression of the ultimate 
nature of reality,’ and again (p. 269) ‘‘Apart from (Jesus) the crowning 
revelation of God cannot be discovered.” 

An Enlightened Conscience is not easy to review fairly and critically 
because it is an attempt at writing that is both inspirational and analyti- 
cal, a combination that requires genius and good luck in expression. The 
reader may be excused for missing some threads of argument in meta- 
phorical paragraphs, such as the following: 

No man of wisdom interprets human life mainly as a process of disillusion- 
ment. Rousseau thought badly when he said that mankind was everywhere 
born in freedom, but had forged for itself the chains of slavery. In this outlook 
a grain of truth nestles in a bale of excelsior. Like the Hebrews, actual people 
set out from a cave in God’s garden called the world. From the near-savagery 
of nomadic life they migrate and climb through the pastoral and agricultural 
stages toward a national life. After that comes captivity, exile, dispersion, per- 
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secution, semi-illusory returnings, only to find that the only permanent attain- 
ment of a people is a discipline of soul. Verily the Kingdom of God is within 
men who are not too safely anchored in tradition, otherwise known as the He- 
brew or American way [pp. 4-5]. 

Wayne A. R. Leys 


Central Y.M.C.A. College 
Chicago 


TECHNOLOGY AND SOCIETY: THE INFLUENCE OF MACHINES IN THE 
UniTED StaTEs. By S. McKee Rosen and Laura Rosen. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1941. Pp. xiv+474. $3.00. 


It is so easy to talk nonsense about machines and their influence that 
the authors of this secondary textbook are to be congratulated on the 
skeptical caution of most of their pronouncements. They have written 
at one and the same time a summary guide to the “bewildering world of 
men and machines”’ that will enable the beginning student, especially one 
who is studying science or engineering, to get a ‘‘balanced picture”’ of 
what machines have meant and might mean to our society and an intro- 
duction to economics and politics by way of the changes wrought through 
inventions and their curiously unpredictable utilization. Two dangers 
they have not wholly avoided, although they have shown considerable 
skill in steering a middle course between them. The first is the subtle 
temptation to lapse into a sort of animism with respect to the machine 
and to endow it with a mysterious power over the course of social evolu- 
tion, with man the helpless victim of his own contrivances. The second 
is to find so many detailed influences of technological influences in so 
many departments of life that one gets no clear picture of the part played 
by machinery in our society as a whole. The authors have not only made 
good use of recently gathered material from government agencies and 
commissions, but have also provided much graphic material and a num- 
ber of excellent case studies. On the whole, they are optimistic about our 
national capacity for readjustment, even for the “drastic recasting”’ re- 
quired by the alleged ‘“‘imperatives of the machine-power age.” 


Harotp A. LARRABEE 
Union College 
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THE FOUNDATIONS OF A MORE STABLE WORLD ORDER: LECTURES ON 
THE HARRIS FOUNDATION, 1940. By Ferdinand Schevill, Jacob Viner, 
Charles C. Colby, Quincy Wright, J. Fred Rippy, and Walter H. C. 
Laves (ed.). Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1941. Pp. xiii+ 
193. $2.00. 


This small volume of academic journalism at its best contains six pub- 
lic lectures which supplemented the extensive series of Round-Table Con- 
ferences held at the University of Chicago in June, 1940, in connection 
with the Sixteenth Institute of the Norman Wait Harris Foundation. In 
such swiftly moving times they are suitably tentative and exploratory, 
hardly suggesting the solidity which the title implies. Agreement on what 
the central issues are is more marked than differences resulting from 
specialist approaches. Professor Schevill gently and smoothly urges the 
long view, in which our immediate future bids fair to resemble a return 
to a sort of new Middle Ages: ‘‘A society operated for the common good 
according to a plan inspired by a socially oriented moral code.’’ Profes- 
sors Viner and Colby are more concerned with temporary expedients, 
some of which are already somewhat dated. Professor Wright finds that 
the great between-wars opportunity “to organize national autonomy un- 
der law in an effective world federation” was wasted; and yet a common 
law “‘must be world wide if democracy is to survive anywhere.” Professor 
Laves confines himself to two possible outcomes of the present war in in- 
stitutional terms: one that will maximize freedom, and the other main- 
tained by domination. The book is a good one to put into the hands of a 
general reader who desires background material concerning current issues, 
combined with some intelligent guesses about the future. 


Haro.p A. LARRABEE 
Union College 


EXPERIENCE AND SUBSTANCE: AN EssAy IN MEtApuysics. By De Witt 
Parker. Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 1941. Pp. 371. 
Professor Parker is a voluntarist. Individual wills are for him the fun- 

damental realities. What will is, why it is, or how it functions are not 

matters, however, which seem to concern him. He takes its ultimacy and 
activity for granted. What interests him is the nature of experience, cau- 
sation, probability, time, space, relation, personality, value, and God. It 
is to these topics the present book is devoted, the undefended voluntarism 
providing the main connective tissue and explanation for them all. 
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The book is dotted with sudden insights and striking opinions: “Hard 
and soft are polar opposites not in themselves but through contrasting 
attitudes embodied in them” (p. 37). ‘“‘At the brain, the mind and the 
environment intersect” (p. 41). “‘. . . . to be born again, to rise from the 
death of non-existence are no miracles; they are everyday facts of com- 
mon experience”’ (p. 66). “Understanding is the coming upon yourself in 
another mind” (p. 92). ‘‘Real distance is the time required to communi- 
cate between one monad and another” (p. 123). ‘“To be and to be pres- 
ent are identical” (p. 141). “.... probability rests on causality” (p. 269). 
“Whoever believes in his fellow men believes in the supernatural” (p. 337). 

Professor Parker’s theory of the existence of a “‘counter-control,”’ a dis- 
tinctive experience of an external force limiting action, is, I think, a defi- 
nitive contribution to contemporary epistemology. He is also, I believe, 
on firm but rarely trodden ground when he maintains that qualities infect 
one another, that probability applies to single events, and that time is 
atomic. Unfortunately, none of these positions is adequately defended, 
though Professor Parker does attempt to criticize opposing views, to ar- 
gue his points, and to adjust his theories to the facts of concrete experi- 
ence. On the whole, where his premises are sound, his conclusions do not 
seem to follow; where the conclusions hold, the premises seem to be inade- 
quate; where the position is strong, the criticisms are not convincing; and 
where the criticisms are just, the alternative is not clearly stated. Con- 
fronted with such unpalatable assertions as that substances are subjects, 
that rules can individualize, that individuals are infima species, that value 
is identical with satisfaction, that the identity of the self depends on con- 
sciousness, or his various remarks on logic, there is nothing to do but to 
demur or turn away, since there is little sufficiently solid to object 
against. 

It is not enough to tell the truth as one sees it; one must say it so that 
another can say and see it too. It is regrettable that Professor Parker’s 
conspicuous originality and incisive observations fail to take him over 
this barrier. His is a book of notes, though written in a continuous fash- 
ion. It is to be hoped that it will be followed by a systematic work where 
the discussion is up to the level of the present insights. 

PauL WEIss 
Bryn Mawr College 


AN Essay ON NatTurE. By Frederick J. E. Woodbridge. New York: Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1940. Pp. x+351. $3.00. 
In this pleasantly written work the late Professor Woodbridge con- 
siders the dualism of the natural and the supernatural and argues that this 
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dualism arises “‘not in the pursuit of knowledge but in the pursuit of hap- 
piness.”” Since the pursuit of happiness is inalienable and furnishes even 
the pursuit of knowledge with its purpose, the contrast between natural 
and supernatural is inevitable and legitimate, though it does not add to 
our knowledge of nature, other than our own. Nature, for knowledge, is 
in time and space; for happiness, it is ‘“‘in suspense.”’ For happiness, na- 
ture is secondary and God is primary; for knowledge, nature is primary. 
Superstition is not the acceptance of the supernatural but—though this is 
not, I think, a phrase used in the book—its attempted naturalization— 
for example, by regarding the divine as a force which can be exploited 
through prayer to alter the course of natural events. Neither knowledge 
nor happiness is served by such superstition. We do not really want na- 
ture to be amenable to our prayers and so “‘at the mercy of willfulness 
and whimsicality.”’ (It seems to follow that the apparent absence of provi- 
dential interferences with the course of nature could itself be providential, 
hence cannot be used to show that there is no providence.) 

To at least one reader the doctrine is puzzling. Is the divine simply our 
human ideals as such, nature idealized in the human mind as a part of 
itself? Or is God really the primordial and everlasting being, who would 
exist were there no human minds? Seldom has the issue between these 
two views been so smoothly blurred. Sometimes the former view seems 
to be meant, but courtesy to believers apparently makes for ambiguous 
phrasing. However, it would seem at times that Professor Woodbridge 
is seeking some more subtle third possibility, though I must doubt that 
he has found it. To say that we may have faith, though not knowledge, 
that God is an objective transhuman reality does not obviate the neces- 
sity that either there is or there is not such a reality; and if the true an- 
swer is unknowable, then the paradoxes of unknowable truth must be 
faced. 

Perhaps even more of the book is taken up with another dualism, and 
this time one that is definitely rejected as a mere error. This is the dual- 
ism between nature as familiar to us in everyday life, the visible universe, 
and some supposed transcendent reality of which the first is mere appear- 
ance. Only by the shift from knowledge to faith (the pursuit of happiness) 
can nature, as familiar, be legitimately treated as subordinate. Neither 
science nor philosophy can know any reality but the one visible world of 
“theaven, earth, the sea, and all that in them is.’”’ Scientific objects do not 
constitute a second, more real reality, but simply a better view of the 
original, common-sense reality. The attempt is made to show how quali- 
ties and purposes and the quantities and structures studied by science all 
form one real world. Various familiar problems in the philosophy of sci- 
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ence are here touched upon, but either unclearly or else with a subtlety 
that eludes me. The view that light travels is apparently rejected as too 
paradoxical, since light is the means of vision and the world is, by defini- 
tion, it seems, the visible world. But what alternative view is to be ac- 
cepted as to the experimental facts is not clear. I should like to suggest 
also that the emphasis upon vision is an extreme example of the trust in 
the data of the specialized senses at the expense of the more generalized, 
vaguer, less obvious, but more primitive modes of awareness whose im- 
portance Whitehead, among others, has stressed. The real world is the 
familiar world, but the way we are aware of the body—after all, a part 
of the world—through visceral pains and pleasures, for example, is famil- 
iar enough and may tell something basic about the world not readily 
guessed from vision alone. Professor Woodbridge’s rejection of a two- 
level view of reality is, to my mind, doubly or trebly ambiguous. (1) He 
does not sharply raise the question: “‘Is all of nature composed of sentient 
organisms of some type and level of complexity, or only a part of nature?” 
—the question of panpsychism. (2) He does not sharply consider, though 
he mentions, the question: ‘Is there something necessary in nature in con- 
trast to contingent details?” and the equivalent question: ‘Is anything 
in nature there at all times, a primordial and everlasting factor in proc- 
ess?” It seems evident that no scientific induction can establish even the 
slightest probability that any law or other aspect of nature is coextensive 
with reality in time. (3) Little attention is paid to the possibility that the 
whole of nature may be radically superior in quality to any of its parts, 
somewhat (but more radically) as the human being is superior to one of 
its molecules. In all of these ways it seems to me that what reality objec- 
tively is will not be known by the methods of knowledge as they are here 
conceived. 

The style is simple and urbane. And one can understand what those 
are referring to who speak of the “mellow wisdom of the book.’’ Also 
those who are fond of Santayana’s poetic naturalism may well enjoy 
Woodbridge’s even though direct perception seems in the latter to make 


“animal faith” unnecessary. 
CHARLES HARTSHORNE 


University of Chicago 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF SCHLEIERMACHER. By Richard B. Brandt. New 
York and London: Harper & Bros., 1941. Pp. 350. 
Schleiermacher’s collected works take up thirty-one volumes. Among 


other things, he wrote on religion, theology, ethics, metaphysics, science, 
aesthetics, history, education, politics, and psychology. Since Dr. Brandt 
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hardly touches on the last seven topics, his book cannot be described as 
an introduction to the whole of Schleiermacher, as an introduction to the 
purely philosophical portions (as the title would lead one to suppose it 
is), or even as an essay on “‘the development of his theory of scientific 
and religious knowledge”’ (as the subtitle characterizes it). It is a study 
of Schleiermacher’s central ideas in ethics and religion as they developed 
over the years. As such it is very good indeed. 

Dr. Brandt has written an excellent book. It can be read with profit 
by anyone interested in ethics or religion, and this irrespective of whether 
or not he knows or cares anything about Schleiermacher. It contains dis- 
cussions on free will, religious experience, and the knowledge of God 
which, for rigor and intelligence, are hard to equal in contemporary lit- 
erature. In addition, it makes very evident that Schleiermacher is still 
a major figure in ethics and religion. 

Dr. Brandt seems quite doubtful of the truth of Schleiermacher’s views, 
particularly on the central problem of the nature and validity of religious 
feeling. He is inclined to overlook the fact that there is a sense in which 
feeling is an ultimate mode of knowing as well as of being, a test and not 
an object of scientific or philosophic criticism. He goes so far as to assert 
that, if there is a conflict between religious and scientific ‘‘judgments,”’ 
the advantage must lie with the latter. This not only prejudges the issue 
against Schleiermacher but would be hard to defend on its own merits. 
Schleiermacher has a much stronger position than Dr. Brandt allows. It 
is, in fact, one of the conspicuous virtues of this book that, in the attempt 
to rebut Schleiermacher by arguments which most contemporaries would 
take to be trenchant and inescapable, Dr. Brandt inadvertently exhibits 
how weak those arguments are and how original and profound Schleier- 
macher is. 

Religion is not a branch of epistemology or a kind of metaphysics. It 
does not—any more than do friendship or love—depend for its meaning 
or being on the formulation of judgments. It is an experience, rich beyond 
expression, relating man and God. This, Schleiermacher saw as few others, 
outside the Franciscan tradition, have seen before or since. That Dr. 
Brandt does not altogether grasp this fact is regrettable; but, if he had, 
it is doubtful whether it would have been possible to have Schleiermacher 
presented with such rare objectivity and clarity. Gentle skepticism is a 
most becoming costume for the commentator. Dr. Brandt wears his to 
our advantage. 

Pau WEISS 


Bryn Mawr College 
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SHORTER NOTICES 


THE CONTEMPT OF FREEDOM: THE RUSSIAN EXPERIMENT AND AFTER. By 
M. Polanyi. London: Watts & Co., Ltd., 1940. Pp. 116. 5s. 


This book consists of essays written between 1935 and 1940 in refutation of 
the special pleading for the Soviet government which was undertaken by intel- 
lectuals in England. Professor Polanyi is an exile who now teaches in the Uni- 
versity of Manchester, England. He has a close acquaintance with Russia and 
with the available literature on the subject. The first essay is an attack on Pro- 
fessor J. D. Bernal’s book, The Social Function of Science, in which, it will be 
remembered, Professor Bernal attacks the ideal of “‘pure science’’ as a form of 
snobbery. Apparently Professor Bernal, who is a physicist, and others who 
ought to know a little more about political science, believe that public authori- 
ties should direct research in the interests of social welfare, and that they do so 
satisfactorily in Russia. Professor Polanyi has no difficulty in showing that 
scientists in Russia are “dragooned into the lip-service of a preposterous autoc- 
racy.” The last essay shows how hopelessly inconsistent are the facts and con- 
clusions contained in the book called Soviet Communism by Mr. and Mrs. Webb. 
The authors of that book have evidently, as Professor Polanyi shows, mistaken 
the rattling of quasi-democratic machinery for the force that drives the ma- 
chine. But they are too honest to disguise the fact that the real motive power is 
the will of an irremovable dictator. The other two essays deal with collectivist 
planning and the contrasted facts and theories of Soviet economic policy. The 
efforts of the Soviet government are acknowledged, and the partial success of 
some of these efforts is recorded. But Professor Polanyi shows that the situation 
which results from dictatorial methods in industry and agriculture is by no 
means ideal. The book is a valuable corrective for the visionary dreams of those 
who swallow official statistics when they come from a supposed earthly paradise. 


C. D. B. 


A History OF MopERN PutLosopny. By William Kelley Wright. New York: 

Macmillan, 1941. Pp. iv+633. $3.00. 

The purpose of this book is ‘to introduce the history of modern occidental 
philosophy to college undergraduates who have had little or no previous ac- 
quaintance with philosophy as well as to general readers. ...” (p. vii). Ac- 
cordingly, its value must be assessed in the light of its avowed intention. 

After attempting to set forth the distinctive characteristics of modern 
thought, the author adopts a conventional division of modern philosophy into 
the Renaissance, Enlightenment, Idealistic, and Recent periods. He then an- 
nounces that his methods of interpretation (1) will take account of the logical 
content of each philosophy treated and will discuss its relations with other phi- 
losophies, (2) will explain each philosopher as “an interpreter of the time and 
place in which he lived,” and (3) will take ‘into account the private life and 
personality” of these philosophers. No doubt these three aspects of method are 
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both interesting and important, but I feel that the priority of the first over the 
other two ought to have been emphasized to a much greater extent than the 
author has done. The social and personal conditions undoubtedly contribute 
to an explanation of a philosopher’s interests as well as of the causes of errors and 
inadequacies when these exist. But the truth or adequacy or plausibility of a 
philosophy can be determined only by the worth of its premises and the con- 
sistency and adequacy of its conclusions. In an age that is far too prone to over- 
look or to deny it, this fact should have been particularly ernphasized in a book 
designed for the use of beginning students. 

The author makes the wise decision to give extensive treatment only of some 
of the most influential and important philosophers. His principal subjects are 
Bruno, Francis Bacon, Hobbes, Descartes, Spinoza, Leibniz, Locke, Berkeley, 
Hume, Kant, Fichte, Hegel, Schopenhauer, Nietzsche, Comte, J. S. Mill, Spen- 
cer, Royce, James, Dewey, Bergson, and Alexander. Other philosophers are 
briefly mentioned only when it is absolutely necessary to indicate historical in- 
fluences and connections. 

One may take exception to some of the choices; for example, Nietzsche and 
Royce might have been omitted in favor of other equally important thinkers. 
The reviewer is not able to decide such matters. The expositions of the several 
philosophies are accomplished with considerable success in many instances. 
Sometimes, however, less than justice or even plausibility has been the price 
paid for simplification. For instance, Hume’s critique of causal connection de- 
served a fuller statement, because as the author presents it, it has lost almost 
its entire force. Again, his objection that Kant never explained consciousness in 
general, i.e., never decided whether it means one thing for all minds or merely 
the same set of conditions for all minds, seems to me to have missed the point 
of Kant’s doctrine here. The dialectical process in Hegel’s philosophy is made 
far less convincing than it might have been. Here some details of Hegel’s system 
might have been omitted in favor of a fuller statement of the dialectic of reality 
as a whole. The brief characterization of medieval thought is quite misleading 
and ought to have been omitted altogether. As it stands, it contains so many 
hoary misconceptions that it will serve only to perpetuate old errors. 

Aside from such objections, however, the book fulfils its purpose satisfacto- 
rily. The author was obliged, in such an elementary book, to select one of a 
number of several interpretations of every philosophy he discusses, but he has 
usually selected a plausible interpretation, and he explains each system of phil- 
osophy with a lucidity that is often admirable. 

Juttus R. WEINBERG 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF AMERICAN PHILOSOPHY: A Book OF READINGS. By Wal- 
ter G. Mueller and Laurence Sears. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1940. 
Pp. x+533- $4.00. 

This is a collection intended to facilitate a historical course on American 
philosophy. It is replete with good materials distributed in eight parts under the 
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following heads and from the authors indicated: “Early Philosophical Theology 
and Idealism”? (Edwards, Samuel Johnson, John Woolman); ‘‘American En- 
lightenment” (Franklin, Jefferson, Elihu Palmer, Ethan Allen, Thomas Paine, 
John Witherspoon); ‘“Transcendentalism” (Channing, Parker, Emerson, Tho- 
reau, Whitman, George Santayana); “Evolution” (Simon Newcomb, Noah 
Porter, James Freeman Clarke, James McCosh, John Fiske); “Idealism” (Wil- 
liam T. Harris, Royce, Howison, Bowne, Creighton, R. B. Perry); “Pragmatism 
and Critical Empiricism” (Mead, Peirce, James, Dewey, A. O. Lovejoy); 
‘Realism and Naturalism” (Montague, Sellars, Woodbridge, Santayana, Irving 
Babbitt); “Recent Perspectives in American Idealism” (Hocking, Boodin, 
Brightman, Sidney Hook). 

It will be noted that the last selection in most of the sections is from an oppos- 
ing school. Effort has been made to insert a reflection upon or criticism of the 
material presented. The notable exception with the inevitable selection is 
Dewey’s “Influence of Darwin upon Philosophy” at the end of the portion on 
“Evolution.” There are brief, very brief but helpful, historical introductions to 
each part. Probably most teachers will find the selections adequate both in 
range and in subst~nce. There is material and to spare. The book constitutes a 


pedagogical advance. 
T. V. S. 


From DESCARTES TO KANT: READINGS IN THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE RENAIS- 
SANCE AND ENLIGHTENMENT. By T. V. Smith and Marjorie Grene. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1940. Pp. viiit+899. $4.50. 

This companion volume to Philosophers Speak for Themselves could hardly 
have avoided being a parade of great names and familiar selections: Descartes, 
Hobbes, Spinoza, Leibniz, Newton, Locke, Berkeley, Hume, and Kant. Since 
there will always be some differences of opinion about the importance of rival 
works, perhaps the best praise that can be given is to say that the selections are 
substantial and the omissions are well indicated. The volume is prefaced by an 
introductory section on the Renaissance, with shorter passages from Erasmus, 
Galileo, and Francis Bacon. There are highly condensed but lucid biographical 
and expository prefaces to the readings of each author, as well as lists of sug- 
gested titles in English for the purpose of further study. The main emphases are 
on problems of method and of metaphysics, with some attention to ethics and 


social philosophy. - i 
ROLD A. LARRABEE 


RATIONAL BELIEF: AN INTRODUCTION TO Locic. By Albert Myrton Frye and 
Albert William Levi. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1941. Pp. iii+482. 


This introductory text in logic has some features which likely will make it 
appeal to a good many teachers of the subject, but which at the same stroke may 
militate against its acceptability to others. Unlike most of the more recent of- 
ferings it contains no separate section devoted to the fundamentals of mathe- 
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matical logic. Nor does it attempt, as most do, to integrate to any substantial 
degree the Aristotelian and this newer development, or reinterpret the former in 
terms of the latter. In its treatment of the formal phases of the subject it sticks 
closely to the traditional material and mode of treatment. Its most novel, dis- 
tinctive, and in the reviewer’s judgment, appealing feature does not, however, 
reside in this circumstance, but rather in the fact that it reflects throughout the 
influence of semantics and the belated recognition that the relation between 
logic and language, thought and social symbols is so intimate that the two can- 
not be torn apart, or intelligibly considered in isolation from each other. The 
text accordingly is written from this standpoint and incorporates under the 
general heading “‘The Logic of Meaning” a good discussion of the “functions of 
language,” the “symbolic situation,” the “stipulation and inference of mean- 
ing,” as well as a much fuller and more adequate treatment of naming, ambigu- 
ity, and definition than is found in most elementary texts. In handling these 
topics the authors succeed quite well in their attempt to show that the “logic of 
meaning” is relevant to the “logic of propositions.”’ In their hands the former 
becomes, among other things, an instructive introduction to the latter, i.e., to 
the study of propositions and their relations. 

The treatment of induction, organized under the general heading “The Logic 
of Truth,” seems to me above the average. The elementary student should find 
the chapters on “Observation and the Interpretation of Facts, Hypotheses, and 
Hypotheses concerning Causal Relations” particularly interesting and instruc- 
tive. 

As a whole the book is readable and well organized. It also contains plenty 
of good illustrative and problem material, which is placed where it belongs, at 
the end of the chapters. The chief objection that the reviewer has to the book 
as a text is that the authors incline to be a bit wordy in discussing the several 
topics taken up. All things considered, however, the book represents a pretty 
good job and will probably receive serious consideration in many quarters. 


GEORGE GENTRY 


METAPHYSICS IN MODERN TIMES: A PRESENT-DAY PERSPECTIVE. By D. W. 
Gotshalk. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1940. Pp. vii+110. $1.50. 


This book is a readable, well-organized, although brief discussion of modern 
metaphysical speculation. As its author points out in the Preface, its chief aim 
is “to make a few fundamentals of its subject stand out with great clearness so 
that the general reader will possess a useful orientation toward modern meta- 
physical thought and the special student will be provoked to reconsider the 
broader aspects of his own thought about modern metaphysics.” In treating his 
subject Professor Gotshalk considers the better-known views of the purposes and 
methods of metaphysics, the chief types of metaphysical doctrine, and, finally, 
the controversial question of the value and intellectual significance of meta- 
physics. If there are any people remaining who wish to be introduced to this 
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esoteric and word-hounded subject, they will find a perusal of Professor Got- 
shalk’s book helpful. The three things incorporated in it that might be of par- 
ticular interest to the professional philosopher rather than the uninitiated are: 
first, Professor Gotshalk’s somewhat lame attempt to prove that metaphysical 
speculation has intellectual significance; second, his rather high-handed and 
amateurish treatment of science, its methods and cognitive accomplishments; 
and, third, the “‘event-continuant” doctrine he offers as a modern substitute for 


older types of theory. e - 
EORGE GENTRY 


BIOGRAPHY OF THE Gops. By A. Eustace Haydon. New York: Macmillan 

Co., 1941. Pp. 352. $2.50. 

This is an exceedingly important book on comparative theology (in the strict 
sense of that term). The well-known Haydonian naturalism of the extreme type 
forms the base for his general philosophical interpretation. The gods are born, 
hundreds of them, and die. So long as they meet real human needs, emotional 
and economic, and fulfil real human longings, they function; when men’s fancies 
change, they die and substitutions take their place according to changed interests. 
Personal gods outnumber abstract deities for the simple reason that the latter 
do not serve men’s emotional nature and the serious demands of practical living. 
More important than the fate of the gods is man’s devotion to ideals. Man does 
well to learn the long-taught lesson of the coming and the passing of the gods, 
viz., that ideals are realized only as man does the job and ceases casting the 
burden elsewhere. 

We need not mourn the impending twilight of the gods. Real atheism is that 
which evades responsibility of furthering moral values. All the gods are futile 
without man’s taking seriously his own responsibility of living morally with 
himself and his fellow-men. 

Haydon’s religion is fundamental religion. Theological religion without fun- 
damental religion is bad. Fundamental religion may do without the theological, 
according to him, in terms of the hierarchy of value. Even Christianity has 
evolved toward this end, especially in these latter days. (There is a fine and ac- 
curate chapter on historical Christian theology.) The developing Christianity 
is toward real fundamentals. 

The unknown realm must be frankly acknowledged as such. Meanwhile, 
there are tasks to be done. Haydon’s optimism is unfettered by ultimate theo- 
logical agnosticism. Countless gods pass in review, in appraisal, in censure, by 
name, familiar and strange: Persian, Chinese, Indian, Japanese, Hebrew, and 
just about all the important ones. For Haydon this biography is more than a 
biography of man’s ideas about the gods. The very gods themselves, for him, 
are at stake. The emphasis upon objectivity (rather than subjectivity) makes 


this book rather strong reading. 
VERGILIUS FERM 
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THE ANALYSIS OF KNOWLEDGE. By Ledger Wood. Princeton, N.J.: Princeton 

University Press, 1941. Pp. 263. $3.00. 

The knowledge-situation is analyzed from the referential or intuitional point 
of view, and the attempt is made to reconcile the more recent positivistic, phe- 
nomenalistic theories with realism. Believing that most epistemologists in the 
past have either employed an outmoded psychology or devised an ad hoc psy- 
chology to meet their particular problems, the author claims to support his con- 
clusions by the most recent psychological theories—a claim which is more appar- 
ent in the earlier chapters on sensation, perception, and memory than in the later 
chapters dealing with conceptual knowledge, formal knowledge, and the cate- 
gories. 

A general structure is discovered to pervade the entire field of cognition. 
The two factors in this structure are the ideational content and the cognitive object. 
Intent is also an essential feature of the cognitive situation; but it is not desig- 
nated as a third factor since it is inseparable from the content, i.e., the cognitive 
object is intended by the ideational content. In accordance with this general 
phenomenological analysis a sharp distinction is made between the cognitive 
object (the object as intended) and the ontologic object (the object as it really 
exists). The former is ‘“‘constituted by the intentional process and is not an ac- 
tually existent entity” (p. 23). The author argues that many of the paradoxes of 
epistemology arise from a confusion between these two. For example, the prob- 
lem of memory is easily solved if one realizes that the memory-image refers to, 
or intends, the very object which was at an earlier date intended by the origi- 
nal percept. Apparently only because the cognitive object is not an existent en- 
tity can it be the same in two situations widely separated in time. 

Moral and aesthetic appraisals have a cognitive aspect and therefore come in 
for consideration. Four theories of the test of moral judgments are examined— 
the intuitional theory, the empirical theory, the demonstrative theory, and the 
postulational theory. The last is accepted as alone adequate. It considers the 
task of ethics to be, first, the deductive elaboration of various logically possible 
systems of ethics and, second, the relating of the various systems to practical 
morals by consideration of the consequences which would follow from their 
adoption. 

The book as a whole is characterized by great lucidity of expression. There 
is a tendency (particularly in the chapter on categorical knowledge) to dispose 
of complex problems in a somewhat dogmatic manner. In spite of this, and in 
spite of a questionable dualistic metaphysics at its base, the book is worth read- 
ing as one important and fairly comprehensive solution to the epistemological 
problem. 

A. CoRNELIUS BENJAMIN 
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Art: A Bryn Mawr Symposium. By Richard Bernheimer, Rhys Carpenter, 
K. Koffka, and Milton C. Nahm. Bryn Mawr, Pa.: Bryn Mawr College, 
1940. Pp. 350. 

The contributions to this volume are labeled according to the professions of 
their authors, who are, respectively, a historian of art, an archeologist, a psychol- 
ogist, and a philosopher. The art historian, intent upon other things, holds that 
abstract art is inadequate and commends representation and ethical purpose 
to the artist. To implement his view he delves into the nature of “symbols,” 
which he distinguishes from image-likenesses and conventional signs; art, he be- 
lieves, is a “symbol through its form.” The archeologist rehearses the develop- 
ment of sculpture and painting in terms of the psychological problems of appre- 
hending a real, spatial world. He finds that the trend toward realistic representa- 
tion which has ruled the history of art is overcome in contemporary art because 
of its more.dominating conviction that “the emotional sources of art are its 
non-mimetic forms.”’ The psychologist explores a great many problems in the 
psychology of creator and spectator, makes an attack on the theory of empathy, 
and locates tertiary or “physiognomic”’ qualities in “phenomenal objects.” The 
philosopher concludes the symposium with the thesis that form or unity is not 
sufficient in art; “‘the end of art is the establishment of a mood..... ” The book 
thus ends as it began, after tracing an uneven course from the triteness of some 
of Bernheimer’s material on symbolism to the freshness of Carpenter’s arche- 


ology. 
C. A. BERNDTSON 


From AETHER TO Cosmos. By Celestine N. Bittle. Milwaukee: Bruce Pub- 
lishing Co., 1941. Pp. 498. $4.00. 

Professor Bittle here presents a scholastic treatise on cosmology. The second, 
third, and fourth parts deal philosophically with bodies in respect of their gen- 
eral qualities, their essences, and their concatenation in the universe. The first 
part, comprising a quarter of the book, gives a summary of relevant material 
from physics and chemistry and does this without philosophic or sectarian bias. 
The book is a text for classroom use and may be recommended as a model of its 
kind, having exceptionally lucid exposition, an extensive Bibliography, and a 


Glossary. 
C. A. BERNDTSON 
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